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A  PEINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD, 


CHAPTER    I. 
IN    HOSPITAL. 

The  first  mate  came  hurrying  up,  as  Edith, 
on  her  knees  upon  the  sand,  was  covering  the 
brow  and  cheeks  of  the  unconscious  prince 
with  kisses.  "  He  is  dying,"  she  said,  with  a 
terrible  calm,  in  answer  to  his  look  of  amaze- 
ment ;  "in  shielding  me  from  the  dart  he  has 
sacrificed  his  own  life." 

Mr.  Redmayne  stooped  down  and  drew 
forth  the  little  weapon  which  had  entered 
Tarilam's  side,  just  below  the  waist. 

"  Such  a  bodkin  as  this  can  never  kill  a 
man,"  he  observed,  with  ill-concealed  contempt. 

"  It  has  been  dipped  in  woorali,"  she  said. 

Mr.   Redmayne   uttered  no    reply,  but   his 
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face  spoke  for  him.  He  had  heard  enough  of 
the  poison  to  know  that  she  had  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  death ;  his  handsome  cheek 
burned  with  shame  because  he  had  grudged 
her  kisses  to  a  dying  man.  He  looked  round 
for  help  mechanically,  though  he  felt  that  all 
help  was  unavailing.  The  noise  of  the  gun- 
shots, echoed  by  the  hills,  had  been  heard 
from  a  great  distance,  and  some  sailors  were 
seen  running  towards  them ;  amongst  them 
the  man  Kudge  was  conspicuous  ;  he  was  in 
ill-favour  with  the  authorities,  both  on  his 
own  account  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  company 
he  kept,  and  was  not  wont  to  show  himself 
useful  in  any  emergency ;  but  now  he  was  the 
first  to  run  and  offer  his  services. 

"It  is  that  scoundrelly  Malay  who  has  done 
this,  I  reckon,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  glance  at 
the  broken  boat  and  the  two  dead  savages. 

"  Never  mind  who  has  done  it  for  the 
present,"  was  the  officer's  cold  reply ;  "  the 
question  is,  can  the  mischief  be  repaired  ?  Let 
the  swiftest  runDer  among  you  go  back  to 
camp  and  fetch  Mr.  Doyle.  Bid  him  bring 
wine,  brandy — any  spirit  with  him — at  once  ; 
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though,  indeed,  it  is  all  too  late,  I  fear,  even 
as  it  is." 

"  If  any  spirit  will  do,  sir,"  said  Eudge, 
hesitating,  "  I  have  something  here.  It  was 
given  me  by  them  as  will  make  no  more  of  it, 
because  the  'stillery  has  been  destroyed ;  but 
as  it  was  made,  I  thought  it  was  no  harm 
to  keep  it,  sir." 

Mr.  Eedmayne  snatched  the  bottle  from  his 
hands,  applied  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  prince, 
whose  teeth,  already  closed,  he  with  difficulty 
forced  asunder.  The  crude,  strong  liquor  had 
an  immediate  effect  upon  the  patient,  into 
whose  cheeks  it  brought  back  the  ebbing  life. 
It  was  a  case  where  brandy  could  save  one — 
at  all  events,  for  the  moment ;  and  but  for 
that  timely  draught  Tarilam  would  certainly 
have  been  numbered  with  the  dead. 

It  was  strange,  as  Mr.  Redmayne  afterwards 
reflected,  that  the  prince  should  owe  his  ex- 
istence to  that  scoundrel  Rudsje's  disobedience 
to  orders  and  general  complicity  with  evil- 
doers ;  but  to  those  who  are  greater  observers 
of  human  affairs,  or  more  given  to  speculate 
upon  their  issues,  the   circumstance  will    not 
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perhaps  appear  so  abnormal  as  it  did  to  the 
first  mate  of  the  Ganges.  Whatever  his 
perplexities,  he  perceived,  however,  clearly 
enough,  not  only  that  it  was  no  time  for 
reproof  and  the  assertion  of  discipline,  but 
that  the  offender  had  earned  his  pardon  for  all 
offences  in  the  past  ;  and,  indeed,  from  that 
moment  Mr.  Eichard  Euclge  was  on  the  side 
of  '  order.' 

Enough  men  had  come  up  to  bear  the 
prince  upon  a  hastily-formed  litter  upon  their 
shoulders,  back  to  camp,  a  journey  which  was 
necessarily  tedious,  as  they  had  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  coast.  He  complained  of  the 
want  of  air,  which  seemed  surprising  since  a 
fresh  wind  was  blowing,  and  Edith  walked 
beside  him  fanning;  him  with  a  husje  leaf.  She 
spoke  not  a  word,  but  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  face  lest  the  expression  of  a  wish 
should  escape  her.  "Whenever  he  opened  his 
eyes,  which  he  did  at  longer  and  longer 
intervals,  they  fell  upon  her,  and  when  they 
did  so  his  lips  never  failed  to  smile.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  journey,  however,  these  signs 
of  life    ceased   to    manifest    themselves.      As 
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they  drew  nearer  home  the  tidings  of  what 
had  happened  drew  many  out  to  meet  them, 
including  the  captain  and  the  doctor.  To  the 
former  the  news  of  the  Malay's  presence  on 
the  island  and  of  the  attack  of  the  savages 
were  necessarily  of  the  gravest  import,  but  his 
anxiety  on  account  of  public  affairs  did  not 
prevent  his  feeling  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
the  prince  and  his  condition.  "If  he  lives, 
Miss  Edith,"  he  said,  with  deep  emotion,  "  we 
shall  all  be  proud  to  call  him  our  friend ;  if, 
as  I  greatly  fear,  we  are  to  know  him  no  more, 
lie  has  died  like  a  man,  and  better  than  many 
a  Christian." 

This  speech,  intended  to  be  comforting,  had 
quite  an  opposite  effect  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  ;  not  from  its  reference 
to  the  probably  fatal  effect  of  the  prince's 
wound,  but  from  its  patronizing  tone. 

In  Edith's  eyes,  Tarilam  would  not  only  die, 
but  had  lived  "  better  than  many  a  Christian  ;  " 
for  most  Christians  act  only  "up  to  their 
lights,"  whereas  he  had  acted  far  beyond  them. 

Mr.  Doyle's  grave  look  and  ominous  silence 
gave  her  a  yet  deeper  pang. 
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"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  he 
answered,  then  perceiving  her  young  face  grow 
gray  in  blank  despair,  he  added  compassion- 
ately, "  the  proverb  is  not  quite  so  comfortless 
in  this  case  as  usual,  Miss  Edith  ;  the  effects 
of  the  woorali  poison  are,  it  is  true,  almost 
always  fatal,  but  they  are  also  immediate. 
An  animal  as  tenacious  of  life  even  as  the  bear 
has  been  known  to  be  killed  by  it  in  a  few 
moments.  That  the  prince  has  any  life  in 
him  at  all,  therefore  proves  that  the  conditions 
are  for  some  reason  or  other  more  favourable 
than  usual." 

"  Perhaps  the  poison  was  not  fresh,  and 
therefore  less  powerful,"  murmured  Edith 
eagerly. 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head.  "  That  would 
make  no  difference.  It  has  been  known  to  be 
kept  for  years,  and  yet  retain  its  intense 
activity." 

"  What  is  woorali  ? "  inquired  Edith  with  a 
shiver  of  abhorrence  ;  the  subject  was  loath- 
some to  her,  but  she  had  a  dim  idea  that  by 
encouraging;  the  surgeon's  mind  to  dwell  on  it 
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he    would   be   more   likely   to    hit    on    some 
remedy. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  sort  of  gum  or  resin,  pressed 
from  the  plant  of  the  same  name.  Of  its 
effect  upon  the  human  constitution  you  may 
judge  from  the  quantity  of  alcohol  the  patient 
has  imbibed  since  his  wound  without  its 
affecting  him,  notwithstanding-  that  he  is 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  spirituous  liquors." 

"  Does  he  suffer  ?  "  whispered  Edith.  She 
had  scarcely  heard  the  surgeon's  words  ;  her 
eyes,  if  she  had  turned  them  towards  him  for 
a  moment,  had  reverted  with  terrible  per- 
sistency to  the  wounded  man. 

"  No  actual  pain ;  but  he  labours  under 
great  oppression.  The  poison  affects  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  those  only.  You  are 
quite  right  to  fan  him.  Nothing  more  can  be 
done  till  we  get  him  home." 

They  got  him  home  at  last,  where  they 
found  everything  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  patient.  Whatever  was  wanting  to  Aunt 
Sophia  in  other  places  in  the  way  of  judg- 
ment or  discretion,  was  never  wanting  to  her 
in  the  sick-room.     Well  mi^kt  the  two  women 
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congratulate  themselves  on  having  provided 
for  '  hospital  cases '  in  Ladies'  Bay,  since  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  do  the  best  that  could 
be  done  for  one  so  dear  to  them. 

When  Mr.  Doyle  had  made  his  examination 
of  the  wounded  man,  he  sent  for  both  of 
them.  Tarilam  was  lying  on  the  couch,  with 
his  eyes  closed,  and  breathing  with  great 
difficulty. 

"  As  you  will  be  my  only  assistants,"  said 
the  surgeon,  "it  is  well  you  should  know 
exactly  what  is  to  be  hoped  for.  If  our  patient 
dies,  it  will  be  literally  for  want  of  breath,  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  supply  it  artificially. 
Bring  me  your  ivory  bellows,  Miss  Edith." 
This  miniature  instrument — utterly  useless,  of 
course,  at  Fay  bur — hung  on  the  wall  of  the 
little  parlour  by  way  of  a  drawing-room  orna- 
ment ;  some  school  friend  had  given  it  to 
Edith  c  for  luck '  on  one  of  her  birthdays,  but 
hitherto,  as  the  poor  girl  had  often  reflected, 
very  little  good  fortune  had  come  of  it.  The 
time  had  arrived,  however,  when  she  was  to 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  simple  gift. 

"  My  idea  is,"  continued  the  surgeon,  "  that 
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by  injecting  air  very  gently  into  the  nostrils, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  reaching  the  oesophagus, 
and  then  by  applying  as  gentle  a  pressure  to 
the  chest  to  expel  it,  we  may  prolong  life  till 
the  lungs  recover  their  natural  functions. 
That,  at  all  events,  is  our  only  chance,  and,  as 
it  happens,  not  all  the  hospitals  in  Christendom 
could  prescribe  two  better  operators  in  a 
matter  so  delicate  than  yourselves." 

The  two  women  listened  as  though  the 
words  of  the  surgeon  had  been  inspired. 

Edith  brought  the  instrument,  but  her  hands 
trembled  so  excessively  that  she  was  unable  to 
follow  Mr.  Doyle's  instructions  ;  Aunt  Sophia, 
therefore,  took  that  task  upon  herself,  while 
Edith  applied  pressure  to  the  patient's  chest, 
at  regular  intervals,  as  the  surgeon  directed 
her.  It  was  the  same  system  now  in  use  for 
the  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned, 
but  which  was  discovered  long  ago  by  an  East 
Indian  surgeon  whom  Mr.  Doyle  had  known, 
in  connection  with  the  curare  (or  woorali) 
poison.  He  had  himself  once  before  tried 
it,  but  without  success,  but  this,  of  course, 
he  refrained  from  mentioning.     In  that   case 
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he  had  only  a  pipe  wherewith  to  inject  the 
air,  a  service  the  bellows  performed  much 
better. 

For  a  long  time  no  result  followed  from  the 
treatment,  which  was  supplemented  by  the 
occasional  administration  of  brandy.  The 
feeble  flame  of  life  thus  strangely  fed  con- 
tinued still  to  flicker,  and  that  was  all,  yet 
under  the  circumstances,  as  the  surgeon  was 
well  aware,  it  was  a  good  deal.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
judging  by  precedent  and  analogy,  Tarilam 
ought  by  rights  to  have  been  a  dead  man. 
Had  he  eaten  a  hearty  meal  just  before  he  had 
been  attacked  by  the  poison,  there  would  have 
been  (speaking  professionally)  an  excuse  for  his 
having  survived  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  ; 
but  this  he  had  not  done.  It  was  true  that  his 
constitution  was  as  wholesome  and  vigorous  as 
ever  inhabited  the  human  frame,  but  against 
the  virus  of  woorali  that  would  have  availed 
as  little  as  a  linen  robe  against  a  rifle  bullet. 
Had  the  dart  struck  him,  as  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  do,  in  the  chest,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
save  beneath  the  waist,  nothing    could   have 
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saved  him  ;  but  his  whirlwind  rush  had  dis- 
turbed his  enemy's  aim,  and  depressed  the 
course  of  the  weapon.  The  woorali  has  this 
attribute,  and  this  only,  in  common  with 
snake  poison  —  than  which  it  is  far  more 
deadly — that  if  swallowed  it  is  compara- 
tively innocuous ;  and  except  for  the  injury 
effected  by  the  mere  passage  of  the  arrow, 
and  wmich  would  have  destroyed  nine  men 
out  of  ten  in  his  place,  Tarilam  was  in  the 
position^  of  one  who  had  taken  the  poison 
internally. 

Every  now  and  then  the  women  intermitted 
their  ministrations  for  an  instant,  while  Mr. 
Doyle  applied  his  ear  to  the  patient's  chest ; 
but  the  result  was  always  disappointing.  He 
only  shook  his  head  and  motioned  them  to  go 
on  again ;  if  it  was  not  an  actual  chamber  of 
death,  it  was  next  door  to  it. 

At  last  Edith  looked  up  and  whispered — 

"Mr.  Doyle,  he  breathes!" 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  % "  he  answered,, 
incredulously. 

"  Think  so  ! "  As  if  she  had  not  been 
listening  with  ears  more  keen  even  than  the 
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trained  senses  of  the  surgeon  for  the  least  sign 
of  returning  life  !  As  if  with  every  gentlest 
pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his  heart  she  had 
not  been  on  the  watch  for  the  slightest  respon- 
sive movement !  The  surgeon's  examination 
was  brief,  but  satisfactory. 

"  We  have  got  over  the  worst  of  it,"  he  said, 
with  a  great  sig-h  of  relief,  "  and  shall  soon  set 
the  poor  fellow  on  his  legs."  This,  of  course, 
except  metaphorically,  was  very  far  from  being 
the  case ;  but  from  that  moment  the  patient 
began  to  mend  apace.  As  he  did  so,  curiously 
enough,  Edith  Norbury  spent  less  and  less 
time  in  his  society.  She,  who  had  literally 
hung  upon  his  lips,  and  had  passed  hours  in 
restoring:  life  and  motion  to  them,  now  only 
looked  in  to  ask  after  his  progress ;  she  even 
left  it  to  Aunt  Sophy  to  read  to  him,  a  task 
she  had  often  taken  upon  herself  of  old  as  his 
instructress.  This  puzzled  the  patient,  who, 
though  by  no  means  complaining,  once  spoke 
of  the  rarity  of  her  visits  in  the  presence  of 
her  aunt  and  the  surgeon. 

"  You  should  be  well  content  with  her,  my 
man,"  said  Mr.  Doyle,  "  though  she  were  never 
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again  to  say  so  much  as  *  How  are  you  ? '  for 
she  has  been  nothing  less  than  the  breath  of 
life  to  you." 

"  That  is  very  true/'  he  answered  gently. 

The  surgeon  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
been  made  aware  of  the  particular  service 
Edith  had  rendered  him,  but  to  Aunt  Sophia, 
who  knew  better,  Tarilam's  remark  was  full  of 
significance. 

When  the  surgeon  left,  she  did  not  dare  to 
pursue  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
attraction  it  had  for  her.  She  could  not  help 
feeling  for  the  prince,  whom  she  credited  with 
a  hopeless  passion  for  her  niece,  but  she  had 
no  intention  of  assisting  him.  That  he  should 
entertain  such  an  attachment  indeed,  no  lonsrer 
shocked  her.  She  almost  confessed  to  herself 
that  the  devotion  he  had  shown  to  the  girl 
deserved  a  reciprocity  of  affection.  But,  after 
all,  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  a  girl 
brought  up  as  Edith  Norbury  had  been,  with 
an  experience,  too,  of  a  tender  passion  that 
had  run  in  the  ordinary  channel,  should  '  take 
up '  (as  Aunt  Sophia  expressed  it  to  herself) 
with  a  man  who  had  never  been  christened. 
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confirmed,  vaccinated,  or  even  been  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  civilization.  Edith's 
conduct  since  their  patient  had  mended,  it  was 
true,  was  suspicious,  but  it  might  arise  from  a 
motive  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  she 
hardly  knew  whether  to  fear  or  hope — the 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  familiarity  which 
his  illness  had  necessarily  engendered. 

His  two  attendants  had  been  already  de- 
spatched, at  some  risk,  in  the  canoe  to  Breda, 
to  summon  Majuba  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  permitted  her  to  join  her  brother  ; 
and  Edith  would  probably  be  well  pleased  to 
see  his  sister  take  her  place  by  the  convalescent. 
If  Tarilam  should  speak  to  her  upon  the  matter 
which  she  had  no  doubt  was  occupying  his 
thoughts,  it  would  place  her  in  the  most  em- 
barrassing position,  and  to  divert  his  mind 
from  it,  Aunt  Sophia  began  to  talk  hurriedly 
of  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  her,  which 
happened  to  be  the  woorali  poison. 

"  I  suppose/'  she  said,  "  you  knew  in  what 
the  dart  had  been  dipped  directly  you  received 
your  wound  ? " 

"  I  knew  before  it  left  the  blow-pipe,"  he 
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answered  smiling.  "  I  would  have  odven  all  I 
had,  directly  I  saw  it,  to  be  like  Eobert  Ray  " 
(the  boatswain,  a  man  of  exceeding  bulk),  "  that 
I  might  have  made  a  shield  of  myself  for  Miss 
Edie." 

"  Then  the  Bredans  use  poisoned  darts  them- 
selves," observed  Aunt  Sophia  reproachfully. 

"  Some  of  them,"  he  said,  with  a  flush. 
"  They  know  no  better,"  he  added  ;  the  excuse 
he  always  gave  for  any  custom  of  his  people 
which  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  two 
ladies. 

"  I  wonder  why  Providence  permits  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  woorali," 
observed  Aunt  Sophia,  soliloquizing.  "  It  can 
never  intend — that  is  countenance — the  de- 
struction of  one's  fellow- creatures  by  such 
means.     What  can  be  the  good  of  it  ? " 

"  It  is  good  for  kings,"  remarked  Tarilam, 
simply. 

"  For  kings  I " 

"  Yes.  It  is  not  meet  for  members  of  a 
royal  house  to  grow  very  old,  so  as  to  become 
dependent  upon  those  about  them  for  the  small- 
est service ;  it  brings  authority  into  contempt. 
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When  the  hand  can  no  longer  hold  the  hatchet, 
nor  the  eye  martial  the  warriors,  nor  the 
ear  listen  to  the  prayer  of  our  people,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  depart.  Then  the  woorali  is 
good." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  kill  yourselves  ?  " 

Tarilam  inclined  his  head. 

"It  is  the  same  when  we  are  very  ill, 
or  when  shame  or  misfortune  overwhelm  us. 
I  had  a  sister  who  loved  an  Amrac  man ; 
she  could  not  give  him  up,  so  she  gave  up 
her  life.  The  prick  of  a  thorn,  thanks  to 
the  woorali,  will  do  it.  This  is  our  remedy," 
he  held  up  a  finger,  through  the  nail  of  which 
showed  a  brown  speck  of  infinitesimal  size, 
"in  case  evil  fortune  should  take  us  unawares. 
If  Tarilam  were  captured  by  the  Amracs  to- 
morrow, they  would  have  only  a  dead  man 
to   boast   of." 

"  What  !  Do  you  actually  carry  the  hate- 
ful stuff  about  with  you,  like  a  pinch  of 
snuff  ?  " 

Tarilam  looked  puzzled,  the  metaphor  was 
unintelligible  to  him. 

"  Enough  to  cover  a  thorn's  point  only,"  he 
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answered,    as   though    the    crime    lay   in    the 
quantity. 

Aunt  Sophia  looked  at  him  with  horror, 
almost  with  aversion.  If  he  had  ever  had  any 
chance  of  securing  her  as  his  ally  in  the  matter 
next  his  heart,  he  had  lost  it. 


VOL.    Ill 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE     EXECUTION. 

While  Tarilam  hovered  between  life  and 
death,  strange  and  stirring  events  were  taking 
place  in  the  island,  of  which  it  was  quite 
as  well  that  the  two  ladies,  occupied  with 
nursing  cares,  wrere  kept  in  ignorance.  The 
captain,  indeed,  had  given  directions  that 
these  matters  should  be  carefully  concealed 
from  them.  The  solitudes  of  Faybur,  which 
had  never  echoed  to  the  cry  of  hound  or  note 
of  horn,  became  the  scene  of  a  man  hunt. 
Half  the  camp  turned  out  to  beat  the  woods 
and  scour  the  hills  for  the  Malay.  That  there 
had  been  treachery  at  work,  in  which  some 
of  their  own  people  were  concerned,  was  only 
too  probable,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  imperative 
that  the  man  should  be  taken  at  once,  and  the 
whole   truth    extracted   from   him.      To   this 
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end,  orders  were  given  that  no  fire-arms  were 
to  be  employed,  and  no  violence  used  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  his 
capture. 

Never  had  the  fair  island  been  so  completely 
investigated ;  its  fairy  dells  and  sparkling 
waterfalls,  its  lustrous  bowers  and  archways 
blossom-hung,  were  explored  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  but  by  eyes  that  brought  with 
them  no  sense  of  beauty.  Ail  were  filled  with 
indignation  against  the  wretch  who  had  at- 
tempted  so  cruel  an  outrage  against  an  un- 
offending girl,  and,  unprovoked,  had  brought 
enemies  into  their  very  midst.  They  moved 
in  a  long  line,  like  beaters  in  search  of  game, 
that  lengthened  or  contracted  with  the  con- 
formation of  the  island  itself,  but  was  never 
so  extended  as  to  allow  the  object  of  their 
search  to  slip  through  them  undescried.  It 
was  probable  that  he  would  be  in  hiding  at 
the  northern  end,  both  as  being  most  remote 
from  the  camp  and  nearest  to  any  possible 
help  from  his  Amrac  friends,  which  the  in- 
creasing    calm     rendered     more     practicable, 

though  still  hazardous. 

c  2 
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No  precaution,  however,  was  omitted  from 
first  to  last.  As  the  hunters  proceeded,  their 
line,  closing  up  in  the  centre,  while  the  flanks 
which  took  the  bays,  where  the  walking  was 
comparatively  easy,  pushed  forward,  took  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  resembled  a  huge  net, 
the  ends  of  which  are  being  dragged  to  shore  ; 
it  was  impossible  that  any  one  thus  enclosed 
could  escape.  Every  moment  the  excitement 
increased,  and  each  man  advanced  with  in- 
creased eagerness,  in  hopes  to  be  the  first  to 
set  eyes  on  the  man  whose  discovery  had  now 
become  so  imminent.  Suddenly,  from  a 
ravine  near  the  shore,  there  rang  out  a  pistol- 
shot. 

"  Steady,  men,  steady ! "  cried  the  officers, 
apprehensive  that  the  line  should  break  and 
the  men  run  in. 

"  Who  has  been  hit  ? "  inquired  the  captain, 
appealing  from  a  crag  top  to  a  knot  of  sailors 
clustered  together  around  some  object  below 
him. 

"  None  of  us,  sir,"  replied  a  voice  ;  "  it  is 
the  Malay." 

"  Who  shot  him  ?  " 
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"Matthew  Murdoch." 

"  Disarm  that  man  and  tie  his  hands." 

Ere  the  captain  could  reach  the  spot  his 
orders  had  been  obeyed.  The  Malay  was 
lying  on  the  grass  breathing  heavily,  and 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  breast.  When 
he  saw  the  captain  his  face  lit  up  with  an 
eager  gleam ;  it  was  evident  that  he  wished 
to  make  some  communication  to  him.  He 
was  unable,  however,  to  speak.  Mr.  Doyle 
came  up,  and,  kneeling  by  his  side,  applied 
some  restorative. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  say,  my  man  ? " 
said  the  surgeon  kindly ;  he  felt  no  more  good 
will  towards  him  than  the  rest,  but  he  knew, 
which  they  did  not,  that  he  was  dying. 

"Murdoch — traitor,"  murmured  the  Malay. 

"  You  hear  that,  men?"  said  the  captain, 
with  stern  face.  A  hum  of  indignation  rose 
round  the  group,  which  had  now  grown  of 
considerable  size. 

Murdoch  stood  with  a  guard  on  each  side 
of  him,  bound,  with  a  face  the  colour  of  lead. 
"  It  is  a  lie  ! "  he  muttered  hoarsely. 

"  We  will  hear  you  presently  ;   this  man's 
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time  is  short,"  observed  the  captain  drily. 
"  Mr.  Doyle  will  continue  the  prisoner's 
examination." 

It  struck  the  speaker,  ignorant  though  he 
was  of  legal  matters,  that  if  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  punish  Murdoch  he  ought  to  have  no 
hand  in  bringing  his  guilt  home  to  him. 

"  In  what  was  Murdoch  a  traitor  ? "  inquired 
the  surgeon.  "  Tell  us  the  truth  and  only 
the  truth." 

"  Amrac." 

"  It  was  with  his  connivance,  you  mean, 
that  you  came  over  here  from  Amrac  with  the 
two  natives  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  it  could  not  have  been  for  the  first 
time.  How  often  have  you  crossed  the  sea 
before  ? " 

"  Two  times." 

"  Then  the  first  time  you  arranged  with 
Murdoch  what  should  be  done  on  the  second 
occasion  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  did  you  want  to  carry  off  Miss  Edith 
Norbury  ? " 
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"  Amrac — goddess." 

"You  persuaded  them  that  she  was  a 
goddess,  and  that  the  possession  of  her  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  them  I  " 

"  Yes."  There  was  a  look  of  satisfaction  in 
the  Malay's  face,  strange  indeed  to  see  there 
at  such  a  time.  The  intelligence  of  his  inter- 
locutor was  smoothing  away  for  him  difficulties 
which  in  his  condition  might  well  have  seemed 
insuperable.  If  the  inquiries  were  of  the 
nature  of  '  leading  questions '  there  was  no 
one  to  object  to  them  on  that  account.  It 
was  justice  and  not  law  which  all  had  in 
view. 

"  How  was  it  that  you  and  the  two  Amrac 
men  found  out  where  to  find  the  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Murdoch,"  answered  the  dying  man,  less 
faintly  than  before ;  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  the  man  who  had  shot  him  seemed  to  lend 
him  vigour. 

"  But  he  could  not  have  told  you  that  on 
the  occasion  in  question  she  should  have  been 
alone." 

"  Flag-staff." 

The  surgeon  looked  round  inquiringly. 
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"  Who  has  had  charge  of  the  flagstaff  this 
week  ?  "  observed  the  captain. 

"Murdoch  and  Miller,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Redmayne. 

"Just  so;  go  on,  Mr.  Doyle,"  said  the 
captain  gravely. 

"  Murdoch  made  some  signal,  did  he,  by 
which  you  were  to  know  when  the  opportunity 
for  carrying  out  your  purpose  had  arrived  ? " 

"  He-did." 

"  Was  there  anything  else  arranged  between 
you  beside  this  particular  matter  ?  " 

"  Amrac  army — Fay  bur." 

"Do  you  mean  that  an  army  from  Amrac 
was  to  invade  the  island  ? " 

"  Yes." 

There  was  a  cry  of  smothered  rage  from 
the  whole  assembly.  Every  one  glanced  at 
Murdoch,  and  some  of  them  pointed  at  him 
menacingly  with  their  cutlasses. 

"  Steady,  men,  steady  ! "  cried  the  captain, 
but  his  voice  failed  for  once  to  restore  order. 

"  He  would  have  had  us  butchered  by  the 
savages!"  cried  one.  "Let  him  hang;  at  the 
yard-arm  ! "  cried  another. 
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"  Silence,  men ! "  cried  the  captain  imperi- 
ously, "unless  you  would  have  me  believe 
there  are  more  mutineers  than  one  amongst 
you.  Proceed,  Mr.  Doyle.  We  are  wasting 
precious  time." 

They  were  indeed.  The  dying  man  was 
almost  at  his  last  gasp. 

"  Was  there  any  one  in  the  island  besides 
Murdoch,"  inquired  the  surgeon,  speaking 
even  more  distinctly  than  before,  "who  was 
assisting  you  in  your  designs  ? " 

"Yes." 

A  movement  of  sensation  pervaded  the 
crowd. 

"  What  were  their  names  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

The  mental  powers  of  the  dying  man,  it 
was  plain,  were  leaving  him  fast ;  the  effort  of 
framing;  words  foreign  to  his  tongue  was  too 

o  o  o 

much  for  him.  "  Look  round  and  tell  us 
whether  there  are  any  traitors  here  besides 
the  man  you  have  mentioned." 

The  Malay  cast  his  filmy  eyes  around  him. 
The  spectators  shrank  from  that  faltering  and 
feeble  gaze  ;  if  there  were  any  that  had  cause 
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to  fear  it  on  their  own  account,  it  is  probable 
that,  alive  to  such  a  contingency,  they  had 
withdrawn  themselves  out  of  sight.  At  all 
events,  his  gaze  failed  in  finding  what  it 
sought.  The  Malay's  head  fell  back  and  the 
eyelids  closed.  Then  once  again  his  mouth 
opened.  "Murdoch  —  Murdoch,"  he  mur- 
mured hoarsely ;  and  over  his  stiffening  face 
there  swept  a  vindictive  scowl,  which  settled 
down  on  it  in  death. 

By  the  captain's  orders  they  dug  a  hole  in 
the  sand  in  the  neighbouring  bay,  and  buried 
him  there  by  the  side  of  the  two  natives  of 
Amrac,  who  had  shared  his  enterprise  and  his 
fate.  Then  they  returned  home  with  their 
prisoner ;  the  captain,  with  bent  head  and 
thoughtful  face,  gloomily  leading  the  way 
and  giving  the  time  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
which,  as  some  of  those  who  composed  it 
whispered  to  themselves,  resembled  a  funeral 
march. 

Arrived  at  the  camp,  the  sentinels  were 
summoned  from  their  posts  by  the  boatswain's 
whistle,  and  the  captain,  looking  very  grave 
and  grim,  addressed  the  whole  assembly,  the 
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prisoner,  with  his  hands  still  bound,  standing 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground. 

In  a  low  but  distinct  voice  the  captain  nar- 
rated, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  not 
been  present,  all  that  had  just  happened, 
dwelling  with  great  particularity  upon  the 
Malay's  statements.  "  That  man,"  he  said, 
"  was  not  bound  to  us  by  any  community  of 
race  or  creed ;  he  was  not  of  ourselves ;  he 
was  our  enemy,  it  is  true,  and  intended,  by 
his  own  showing,  to  bring  destruction  upon  us 
by  the  hands  of  cruel  and  savage  men  ;  he 
would  have  carried  away  by  force  an  innocent 
girl,  from  whom  none  of  us  have  received  any- 
thing but  kindness,  and  surrendered  her  to 
a  fate  worse  than  death  among  barbarians. 
That  was  not  his  intention,  perhaps,  but  fail- 
ing, as  she  would  necessarily  have  failed,  as 
the  possessor  of  the  supernatural  powers  they 
looked  for,  she  would  sooner  or  later  have 
become  their  victim.  For  this  he  has  paid, 
and  justly  paid,  with  his  life.  Still,  he  was 
not  a  traitor — as  this  man  is." 

Here   the   speaker    paused,    and   a    hoarse 
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murmur  of  hate  and  rage  broke  forth  from  the 
throng. 

The   captain  held  up  his  hand,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"The  man  is  here  for  judgment,"  he  cried, 
"  but  not  for  violence  :  he  shall  be  punished, 
but  not  a  finger  of  yours  shall  harm  him,  nor 
a  drop  of  his  blood  be  laid  at  your  doors.  I 
have  no  more  doubt  than  the  sun  is  shining 
that  Matthew  Murdoch  plotted  our  ruin  with 
that  man ;  how  or  where  I  know  not,  though 
some  of  you — I  would  fain  hope  a  very  few — 
have  cognizance  of  that  matter.  Let  them 
beware  for  the  future,  for,  so  help  me  Heaven, 
I  will  spare  none  of  them.  I  say,  that  this 
man  is  guilty  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Why  was  it,  when  he  went  to  seek 
the  Malay,  that,  contrary  to  orders,  he  took 
a  pistol  with  him  ?  It  was  with  the  object — 
which  he  carried  out — of  shooting  the  man 
down  before  he  should  divulge  the  secret  of 
their  confederacy.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
lived  to  do  so.  We  have  heard  from  his 
dying  lips  that  Murdoch  was  the  accomplice 
of  his  villainy;  that,  while  on  duty,  he  used 
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that  very  flag  yonder,  which  has  been  planted 
in  the  feeble  hope  of  helping  us  to  regain  our 
home  and  friends,  to  further  his  traitorous  de- 
signs. In  almost  all  crimes  there  are  some 
mitigating  circumstances,  but  here  I  can  see 
none  ;  in  almost  all  criminals  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  them,  but  not  for  this 
man.  What  is  his  record  since  he  came 
amongst  us  ?  He  was  the  first  to  break  the 
law  that  we  had  made  for  our  protection  in 
the  matter  of  the  liquor  casks.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  who  set  their  wicked  wits  to  work 
to  undo  what  we  had  done  for  the  common 
good  by  distilling  spirits.  And  now  he  has 
betrayed  us.  A  mutineer,  a  drunkard,  and  a 
traitor,  what  good  can  be  hoped  for  in  such  a 
wretch  ?  What  evil  may  not  reasonably  be 
expected?  If  he  plots  against  an  innocent  girl, 
if  he  joins  hands  with  savages  to  bring  war 
and  ruin  upon  you — his  comrades — wrhat  good, 
I  ask,  can  be  left  in  him  ?  Let  him  alone,  I 
say ;  leave  him  to  justice.  Officers,  draw 
your  swords." 

The  crowd,  goaded  to  fury  less  by  the  cata- 
logue of  his  crimes  than  by  the  recital  of  his 
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conduct  towards  themselves,  were  on  the  point 
of  running  in  upon  the  prisoner.  It  needed 
all  the  efforts  of  the  two  mates  and  of  the 
midshipmen  to  restrain  their  fury. 

"  I  do  not  recall  these  things,"  continued 
the  captain,  "  to  arouse  your  wrath,  but  to 
justify  my  own  action.  You  have  elected  me 
to  be  your  chief ;  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  our 
little  community  is  not  further  endangered  by 
the  presence  of  this  scoundrel  amongst  us. 
Moreover,  he  has  committed  murder." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  it  was  he  that  killed  Mr. 
Marston,"  cried  several  voices. 

"  If  so,  that  is  a  matter  for  which  he  will 
have  to  account  before  the  Great  Judge,"  said 
the  captain  solemnly.  "  We  ourselves  have  no 
proof  of  it.  With  our  own  eyes  we  saw  him 
shoot  the  Malay.  As  mutineer,  as  traitor,  as 
murderer,  I  doom  you,  Matthew  Murdoch,  to 
death." 

The  word  was  followed  by  a  pistol-shot 
fired  by  the  captain  himself.  Matthew  Mur- 
doch leapt  into  the  air  and  fell  on  the  sand 
— a  dead  man. 

Prepared  as  was  the  crowd  for  the  sentence, 
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the  catastrophe  took  them  by  surprise.  There 
was  a  moment  of  '  hushed  amaze/  which  the 
chief  actor  in  the  terrible  scene  perhaps  took 
for  disapproval. 

"  His  blood  is  on  my  head,"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  "and  not  on  yours." 

"  You  have  done  quite  right,  sir ;  if  you 
had  not  done  it  we  should  have  done  it 
ourselves,"  exclaimed   one. 

"  Shooting  was  too  good  for  him,"  cried 
many  voices. 

"Is  the  man  dead,  Mr.  Doyle?"  asked  the 
captain. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Then  God  forgive  him,  and  me  also 
if  I  have  done  wroncr  in  killing  him.  Let 
him  be  buried  with  all  decency,  but  at 
once." 

Deeply  moved,  the  captain  turned  towards 
his  tent,  the  men  niakiDg  way  for  him  bare- 
headed in  token  of  the  sympathy  they  felt  for 
him.  This  feeling,  however,  was  not  absolutely 
universal.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  two 
men  were  discoursing  together  in  a  low  tone 
upon  what  had  occurred. 
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"  A  deuced  high-handed  proceeding,  that," 
observed  Mr.  Bates. 

"  Better  to  keep  that  opinion  to  ourselves, 
however,"  replied  Mellor,  cautiously.  "  If  our 
mates  here  knew  what  Murdoch  knew,  the 
whole  pack  would  turn  on  us  and  tear  us  to 
pieces.  We  may  be  upsides  with  them,  how- 
ever, one  day  yet." 

Mr.  Bates  shook  his  head  and  ground  his 
teeth. 

"No,  we  can  do  nothing  in  that  way  now 
without  the  Malay.  But  I'll  be  even  with 
Captain  Henry  Head,  if  I  have  to  wait  for  a 
twelvemonth. " 
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-YES." 

It  was  not  till  the  clay  after  the  execution 
(if  such  it  could  be  called)  of  Matthew  Mur- 
doch that  the  two  ladies  were  informed  of  its 
occurrence,  and  it  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  them.  They  were  not  only  shocked  at 
the  fact  itself,  and  the  depth  of  depravity  that 
it  revealed  in  the  criminal,  but  it  seemed  to 
reveal  to  them  an  abyss  of  lawlessness  and 
license  hitherto  undreamt  of,  and  on  the 
verge  of  which  they  saw  themselves  standing. 
They  recognized  for  the  first  time  that  the 
kindness  and  respect  with  which  they  had 
been  invariably  treated  by  the  sailors  must — 
in  some  instances,  at  least — have  been  feigned  ; 
and  even  in  others,  where  there  had  been  no 
feigning,  how  much  of  it,  they  now  began  to 
wonder,  was  to  be  set  down  to  the  influence  of 
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an  authority  which  itself  was  built  on  but 
slender  foundations.  The  captain  and  his 
officers  were,  they  knew,  as  true  as  steel ;  but 
supposing  that  the  community  which  had  in- 
vested them  with  command  should  be  induced, 
by  whatever  means,  to  deprive  them  of  it ! 
What  all  women  desiderate  is  a  natural  pro- 
tector, and  these  women,  who  stood  in  so 
much  more  need  of  one  than  most,  had  none. 
They  were  not  alone  in  the  world,  but  worse 
— alone  and  out  of  the  world,  where  the  forces 
of  civilization  cease  to  act  in  their  favour. 
Their  present  was  insecure,  their  future  was 
pregnant  with  danger.  If  Murdoch's  treachery 
had  been  successful,  what  might  now  have 
been  Edith's  fate  !  There  was  only  one  person 
to  whom  they  could  look  for  certain  and 
lasting  aid.  In  Prince  Tarilam  they  had  both 
the  utmost  confidence  ;  the  affectionate  regard 
they  felt  for  him  was,  they  knew,  fully  recipro- 
cated, and  he  had  a  nation  at  his  back.  But 
what  a  nation  !  Where  his  strength  lay,  lay 
also  his  weakness.  Welcome  and  attractive  to 
them  as  was  the  prince  himself,  the  two  ladies 
shrank  from   all  connection  with  his  belong- 
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ings  ;  the  young  midshipman's  account  of  his 
friends  in  Breda,  though  intended  to  be 
eulogistic,  had  been  far  from  captivating  them. 
They  had  great  misgivings  even  concerning 
Majuba,  of  whose  arrival  they  were  in  hourly 
expectation,  and  what  they  had  heard  of  her 
fellow- countrywomen  was  by  no  means  to 
their  advantage. 

Aunt  and  niece  did  not  discuss  these  matters 
in  so  many  words,  but  they  knew  what  was 
passing  through  each  other's  minds  in  reference 
to  them  almost  as  well  as  if  they  had  done  so. 
Narrowed  as  their  lives  had  become,  there  was 
no  room  for  reticence.  Having  exhausted  the 
sad  subject  of  public  affairs,  "  Do  you  think 
that  Tarilam  will  leave  us  now  he  is  getting 
better,  Edie  ? "  inquired  Aunt  Sophia,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Leave  us  ! "  returned  Edith,  with  much 
surprise,  "  why  should  he  leave  us  ?  " 

"  Well,  when  his  sister  returns — and  I  don't 
suppose  she  will  stop  here  long — he  will  wish, 
I  suppose,  to  return  to  Breda  with  her." 

An  expression  of  pain    came   into  Edith's 

face  ;  any  allusion  to  Breda  was  distasteful  to 
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her;  her  companion,  however,  mistook  the 
cause  of  her  distress. 

"  We  shall  miss  him  dreadfully,  shall  we 
not  ?  "  she  continued.  "  He  is  certainly  very 
nice.  What  a  charming  disposition  he  has ; 
what  tenderness  and  what  unselfishness  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edith  thoughtfully— 

" '  How  young  he  seems  in  the  old  age  of  Time, 
How  green  in  this  gray  world.' 

"  I  forget  where  the  lines  come  from,  but  he 
always  recalls  them  to  my  mind." 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  murmured  Aunt  Sophia, 
pityingly. 

It  was  significant  that  Edith  did  not  ask 
why  her  companion  pitied  him,  but  main- 
tained a  thoughtful  silence.  The  other  did 
not  break  it,  but  presently  left  the  room  with 
noiseless  step,  to  attend  upon  her  patient — if, 
indeed,  he  could  any  longer  be  called  so. 

More  than  half-an-hour  passed  by,  during 
which  the  girl  never  altered  her  position,  her 
elbow  on  the  window-sill,  and  her  face  fixed 
on  the  cliff,  which  stood  up  sheer  in  front  of 
her.     The  room  was   very  small  and  at  the 
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back  of  the  house,  the  larger  parlour,  with  its 
splendid  sea  view  and  plentiful  supply  of  air, 
being  now  given  up  to  the  sick  man.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  prospect  to  divert  her 
reflections,  which,  indeed,  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  disturb.  At  one  time  she  thought  she 
heard  a  distant  shouting;  and  some  stir  in  the 
neighbouring  camp  ;  but  it  did  not  excite  her 
interest.  There  are  times  when  the  world 
without,  with  all  its  goings  on,  seems  of  no 
account,  and  nothing  seems  real  save  our  own 
dreams.  Suddenly,  however,  she  became  con- 
scious that  the  door  had  been  softly  opened 
and  closed.  Aunt  Sophia  then  had  returned 
after  her  visit,  and  had  doubtless  found 
matters  progressing  favourably,  as  was  ex- 
pected. As  she  did  not,  however,  take  her 
seat,  and  set  to  work  with  her  needle  as  usual, 
Edith  glanced  over  her  shoulder  with  a  look 
of  mild  surprise,  which  instantly  altered  to 
one  of  extreme  astonishment. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  little  room, 
with  her  hands  folded  in  front  of  her,  her  eyes 
downcast,  and  an  expression  on  her  face  of 
reverential  admiration,  stood  a  most  beautiful 
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girl.  She  was  dressed  in  flowing  robes  of 
white,  which  were  prevented  from  contrasting 
too  sharply  with  her  bronzed  and  glossy  com- 
plexion by  the  intervention,  wherever  they 
met  the  skin,  of  wreaths  of  scarlet  flowers. 
In  her  jet-black  hair  there  was  indeed  but  one, 
but  round  her  neck  and  wrists  there  was 
a  profusion  of  them  ;  yet  such  was  the  good 
taste  of  their  arrangement,  that  so  far  from 
their  causing  her  to  resemble  a  May-day 
queen,  they  had  all  the  grace  of  ornament. 
What  struck  Edith  most,  however,  in  the 
appearance  of  this  beautiful  apparition  was 
her  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  prince  ; 
except  for  her  deficiency  in  height  and  length 
of  limb,  she  might  have  been  Tarilam  mas- 
querading in  girl's  clothes. 

"  I  need  not  ask  who  you  are,"  said  Edith 
gently,  as  she  rose  and  welcomed  the  new- 
comer ;  "your  likeness  to  your  brother  as- 
sures me  that  you  are  Majuba." 

As  she  uttered  her  name  the  princess  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  seizing  Edith's  hand  in  both 
her  own,  devoured  it  with  kisses.  Though 
there  was  nothing  abject  in  this  demonstra- 
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tion  of  gratitude,  it  was  nevertheless  em- 
barrassing. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,"  said  Edith 
smiling,  "  that  though  I  have  recognized  you, 
you  have  made  some  mistake  in  me.  I  have 
done  nothing,  I  fear,  to  merit " 

It  was  probable  that  her  visitor  had  but 
a  limited  understanding  of  the  words  addressed 
to  her,  but  their  meaning  was  borne  in  upon 
her  at  once. 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  she  interrupted  with 
simplicity.  "  Tarilam  has  told  me  all  about 
his  darling." 

It  was  only  too  obvious  to  Edith  that  the 
term  was  one  which  the  prince  must  have 
assigned  to  herself  without  any  thought  of  its 
repetition,  and  that  his  sister  simply  used  it 
in  default  of  any  other  appellation  of  affection  ; 
there  was  nothing  for  her,  however,  but  to 
ignore  it. 

"  Then  he  told  you  that  I  owe  him  my  life," 
said  Edith,  steadfastly. 

Majuba  looked  puzzled  and  smiled  with 
opsn  lips.  "  He  told  me  that  you  saved  him 
two    time3,"   she   explained ;  "  once  from  the 
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thunder  gun,  and  once  in  the  council  of  the 
warriors." 

"  Nay,  it  was  Tarilam  who  saved  me,  first 
from  the  shark  and  afterwards  from  the 
Amrac  arrow." 

"Yes,  and  from  the  arrow,"  persisted  the 
princess.  "  He  told  me  that  }Tou  gave  him 
life."  Then  suddenly  she  added  in  a  whisper, 
but  with  tenderest  emphasis,  "Yet  what  is 
life,  my  darling,  without  love  ?  " 

Edith  blushed  from  brow  to  chin.  "I  do 
not  understand  you,  Majuba,"  she  said,  coldly. 

The  princess  shook  her  shapely  head  and 
sighed.  "  Oh  yes,  you  understand  me.  The 
language  of  the  heart  is  common  to  all ;  even 
an  Amrac  girl  knows  when  love  is  speaking  to 
her.  What  good  is  it  to  have  saved  Tarilam 
before  the  chiefs  with  your  tongue,  if  you  say 
'  No '  with  your  tongue  afterwards,  and  kill 
him  ?  " 

"  Majuba,  you  give  me  pain,"  said  Edith, 
gravely.  "It  is  impossible  that  your  brother 
could  have  told  you  to  speak  to  me  thus." 

"  He  never  did.  Why  should  there  be 
words  between  us  ?     Am  I  not  his  sister  ?     I 
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can  read  his  heart,  as  you  can  read  the  books," 
and  she  placed  her  hand  on  one  that  lay  near 
to  her. 

"And  how  is  it  you  talk  about  reading 
books  and  speak  the  English  tongue  so  well  ? " 
inquired  Edith  ;  the  girl's  proficiency,  in  truth, 
astonished  her  exceedingly ;  but  her  question 
was  suggested  less  by  curiosity  than  by  the 
desire  to  get  away  from  the  topic  that  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  forced  upon  her. 

"  Deltis  taught  me,"  answered  Majuba, 
simply,  "  and  since  he  went  away  I  have  had 
the  interpreter  for  my  tutor." 

A  thought  passed  through  Edith's  mind 
that  Master  Con  oily 's  teaching  might  have 
been  of  a  sentimental  character,  and  had  put 
ideas  into  the  head  of  this  child  of  nature 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  foreign  to  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  Deltis  sometimes  talks  non- 
sense, Majuba." 

"  He  talks  as  the  bird  sings ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  hear  him.  Tarilam,  too,  used  to  be  happy 
like  the  birds  ;  now  his  heart  is  sore,  and  his 
speech  is  sad." 

"  He  has  been  ill,"  said  Edith  gently  ;  "  the 
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poison  has  injured  him.      I  have  nursed  him 
when  he  knew  not  what  he  said." 

"  Tarilam  knows  now,"  returned  the  girl 
decisively.     "  He  loves  you." 

"  He  does  not ;  or  if  he  does  it  wTould  make 
my  heart  sore  to  hear  it." 

"  That  is  what  he  told  me,"  rejoined  the 
other  simply.  "  Tarilam  would  never  speak 
his  thought  to  you  ;  that  is  why  I  have  come 
to  speak  it  for  him." 

"Then  you  come  in  vain,  Majuba  ;  it  is 
useless." 

A  film  of  sorrow  fell  like  a  veil  on  the  girl's 
pleading  face  ;  the  tears  were  very  near  her 
eyes,  but  she  controlled  herself  by  a  strong 
effort.  She  seemed  to  be  collecting  all  the 
scanty  stores  of  argument  that  lay  in  her 
artless  mind. 

"  Breda  is  so  strange  to  you,"  she  said, 
laying  one  forefinger  upon  the  other,  like  one 
who  is  checking  off  adverse  chances  ;  "  we  are 
very  rude  and  ignorant.  We  must  seem  to 
you  as  the  people  of  Amrac  seem  to  us  ;  alas  ! 
alas !  we  are  but  savages ;  it  would  be,  you 
would  say,  to  stoop  too  low." 
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"  Nay,  nay,  I  am  sure  you  are  no  savage, 
Majuba,"  put  in  Edith  earnestly,  "nor  Tarilam 
either.  You  shall  be  my  sister,  and  he  shall 
be  my  brother." 

Majuba  shook  her  head  decisively,  as  though 
to  dismiss  that  arrangement  as  altogether 
insufficient  and  unacceptable. 

"  Listen,  my  darling,"  she  said.  "  In  Breda 
there  is  a  district  which  is  taboo  save  to 
people  of  the  Eoyal  blood.  No  one  comes 
thither  without  our  permission.  We  are  as 
much  alone  there,  when  we  wish  to  be  so,  as 
though  we  were  in  another  world.  Did  not 
Deltis  speak  to  you  of  it  ? " 

Edith  signified  that  he  had  done  so. 

"  My  brother  has  only  to  speak  and  the 
king,  our  father,  will  make  you  taboo  like  our- 
selves. Tarilam  will  marry  you,  and  you  shall 
live  alone  with  him  in  a  world  of  your  own." 

Edith  shook  her  head. 

"  Or,  if  you  prefer  Faybur,"  continued 
Majuba  eagerly,  "  and  the  society  of  your 
own  people,  Tarilam  will  stay  here.  There 
is  nothing  he  will  not  do,  or  which  he  will 
not  leave  undone,  to  win  you.     If  you  knew 
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him  as  I  do,  my  darling,"  she  added,  with  a 
touch  of  pride,  "  it  would  not  be  to  stoop  so 
ar. 
"It  is  not  that,  Majuba,"  answered  Edith, 
greatly  moved.  "  There  are  other  reasons, 
believe  me,  which  make  what  you  have  in 
your  mind  a  thing  impossible." 

The  princess  answered  nothing,  but  with 
a  quick  movement  plucked  the  blossom  from 
her  brow,  and  all  the  flowers  from  her  neck 
and  wrists,  and  flung  them  in  a  heap  upon 
the  floor. 

"  Hush  !  he  is  coming,"  she  said. 
The  door  opened  and  admitted  Tarilam. 
His  step  was  slow  and  his  limbs  trembled  ;  he 
had  lost  flesh  during  his  illness,  and  his  face 
was  worn.  He  glanced  at  Edith,  and  then  at 
his  sister.  "  Leave  us,  Majuba,"  he  said,  in 
a  broken  voice.  The  girl  cast  one  look  of 
tenderest  appeal  towards  Edith,  and  obeyed 
him  without  a  word. 

"  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye,"  he  mur- 
mured in  faint  tones.  "  My  father  has  come 
for  me." 

"  But   you   are   not   yet    fit    to    go,"    she 
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answered  gravely.  "  You  must  get  well  and 
strong  first." 

"  Why  ?  " 

The  simple  monosyllable  had  a  pathos  in 
it  which  the  other  in  vain  attempted  to  ignore. 
It  seemed  to  say,  "  Why  should  I  get  well  ? 
What  is  there  now  left  for  me  to  live  for  ?  " 

"That  is  a  foolish  question,  Tarilam.  Sick 
people  must  get  well  before  they  leave  the 
hospital.     Ask  the  doctor  or  Aunt  Sophia." 

"  Aunt  Sophia  says  that  since  you  can  never 
care  for  me,  it  will  be  better  that  I  should  go." 

"Aunt  Sophia  had  no  right  to  say  that," 
said  Edith  quickly.  It  was  well  enough  that 
she  should  decide  for  herself  against  taking 
this  man  for  her  husband,  but  she  resented 
its  being  decided  for  her ;  it  was  a  matter 
altogether  for  her  own  judgment. 

O  JO 

"  Was  she  wrong  %  "  cried  Tarilam  eagerly. 
Then  his  face  fell  and  his  voice  faltered. 
"  But,  no,  I  had  forgotten  Majuba." 

Edith  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  "  My 
sister  has  been  pleading  for  me,  has  she  not  \ " 
he  continued  gently ;  "  she  threw  away  her 
flowers   in    sign    that    her   prayers   had   been 
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unanswered.  It  is  no  wonder.  Tarilam  has 
been  too  presumptuous  ;  forgive  him." 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  sad  smile. 
It  was  not  to  wish  her  good-bye,  but,  as  she 
well  understood,  in  token  of  amity  with  which 
he  always  associated  that  unfamiliar  act.  She 
hesitatingly  gave  him  her  fingers,  which  he 
lightly  held  in  his  own  without  clasping  them. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  said, 
"  there  is  nothing  in  your  proposal  which  is 
presumptuous."  Her  tone  was  thoughtful, 
and  gave  the  impression — or  rather  would 
have  given  it  to  any  one  better  acquainted 
than  her  companion  with  the  English  tongue 
— of  carefulness,  of  weighing  her  words.  She 
was  not  greatly  agitated  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  her  position  ;  it  had  been 
too  long  and  too  often  reflected  upon  for 
that. 

He  looked  at  her  with  mild  surprise  un- 
mixed with  hope. 

"  If  it  be  not  that  Tarilam  lies  there  "  (he 
pointed  to  the  ground),  "  and  that  you  are 
yonder"  (he  pointed  upwards),  "what  is  it 
that  keeps  us  asunder  ?  " 
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*  The  knowledge  that  I  do  not  love  you 
as  you  deserve." 

"Tarilam  has  no  deserts.  A  very  little 
love  would  suffice  him." 

"  But,  alas !  I  have  no  love  to  give  you  at 
all.  It  is  all  gone,  sunk  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  yonder." 

"Deltis  told  me  of  that,"  returned  the 
prince  softly,  and  with  a  reverential  inclina- 
tion of  his  head.  "  Death  has  taken  from 
you  the  man  you  loved,  and  no  one  can  fill 
his  place.  When  one  goes  out  in  our  canoes 
in  a  storm  it  is  disastrous  to  lose  the  paddle ; 
the  hand  is  but  a  poor  substitute,  yet  it  is 
something.  I  know  that  I  should  be  but  the 
hand.  You  would  never  love  me  as  you  loved 
the  other.  It  is  not  to  be  expected.  Tarilam 
would  be  content  with  less  than  that." 

There  was  no  answer.  Edith's  hand  still 
lay  on  his  own  ;  her  silence  encouraged  him 
to  press  it  a  little.  "  As  to  him  whom  the 
sea  has  taken,  I  know  I  can  never  be  his  rival. 
He  will  always  have  the  first  place  in  your 
heart.  I  say  again,  it  is  but  to  be  expected. 
Only  in  one  thing  I  shall  not  be  his  inferior." 
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She  smiled  faintly. 

"  What  ?  You  think  that  impossible  even  in 
one  thing  ?  No,  Edie,  it  is  not,  for  however 
he  loved  you  he  cannot  love  you  more  than 
I  do ;  in  that  I  shall  be  at  least  his  equal. 
You  loved  him  very  much,  and  you  will  only 
love  me  a  very  little  ;  yet  my  love  for  you 
will  always  be  as  great  as  his.  It  is  worthy 
of  you,  though  I  am  not.  I  will  not  wrong 
it,  therefore,  by  saying,  take  my  love  such  as 
it  is  ;  will  you  take  me  such  as  I  am  ? " 

Her  reply  was  almost  inaudible.  If  it 
could  be  said  to  be  an  acceptance  of  his  offer 
at  all,  it  was  one  which  seemed  to  adopt  his 
own  self-depreciating  conclusions.  Edith  sighed 
rather  than  said  "  Yes."  That  modest  realiz- 
ation of  his  hopes  seemed,  however,  amply  to 
suffice  for  him ;  he  drew  her  towards  him 
gently  and  with  infinite  tenderness,  and  kissed 
her  forehead.  It  was  less  like  a  betrothal 
than  the  sealing  of  some  compact  agreed  upon 
indeed  by  both  parties,  but  in  very  different 
degrees  of  acquiescence. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

FAMILY    TIES. 

Tarilam  stood  for  a  while  in  silence,  look- 
ing at  his  betrothed  with  grateful  wondering 
face,  like  one  who  cannot  believe  in  his  own 
happiness. 

Then    when    she    did    not  speak,   but   only 

looked  thoughtfully  before  her,  like  one  who 

reflects    on    something     she    has    done,     and 

already  half  repents  of  it,  he  said  softly,  "  If 

there  is  anything  at  any  time  that  I  can  do 

to  make  you  happy,  be  sure  it  shall  be  done, 

Edie.      If,   because    I    am    dull    and    rude,    I 

cannot    guess  any   wish  of  yours,   as   at   this 

moment,    I   entreat  you   to   let    me    know  it. 

If  you  fear  that  the  expression  of  it  will  hurt 

my  feelings,  dismiss  that  fear.     If  you  cannot 

love  me  yet,  as  I  hope  you  will  do  some  day, 

at  least  trust  in  me." 

vol.  in.  E 
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"Iara  thinking,  Tarilam,"  said  Edith,  slowly, 
acknowledging  this  artless  and  devoted  speech 
by  a  fleeting  smile,  "  that  for  the  present  I 
would  wish  what  has  just  passed  between  us 
to  be  kept  secret." 

"  It  shall  remain  where  it  is — in  Tarilam's 
breast,"  he  answered,  touching  it,  "  till  you 
give  him  leave  to  speak  of  it." 

"  No ;  that  would  be  impossible,"  said 
Edith.  "  Aunt  Sophia  must  know  and  Majuba 
— they  have  earned  the  right  to  know." 

Here  she  paused.  What  she  wanted  to 
convey  was  that  she  wished  Tarilam  to  abstain 
from  making  any  change  in  his  behaviour 
towards  her  till  such  time  as  she  should  think 
proper  to  make  their  engagement  public.  It 
was  only  due  to  her  aunt  and  Majuba,  as  she 
had  said,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  her 
confidence ;  nay,  it  was  certain  indeed  in  any 
case  that  they  would  soon  discover  what  had 
happened  for  themselves  ;  but  with  respect 
to  all  others  outside  of  Ladies'  Bay  it 
wTould  be  possible  to  keep  it  secret.  So  far 
from  being;  ashamed  of  her  lover  she  was 
proud  of  him  ;  she  knew  that  his  nature  was 
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as  noble  as  his  intelligence  was  keen  ;  that 
his  mind  was  as  full  of  grace  and  beauty  as 
were  his  form  and  features  ;  but  she  shrank 
from  what  those  of  her  own  race,  his  inferiors, 
would  say  of  this  matter.  In  this  there  were 
many  parallels  to  her  own  case  ;  a  daughter 
of  some  house  of  Mammon,  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  poor  poet  or  painter,  may  hold  him 
far  above  her  own  kindred  in  everything 
that  constitutes  merit,  and  yet  be  conscious 
of  the  disdain  they  feel  for  him,  and  recoil 
from  the  expression  of  it ;  and  all  the  more 
because  she  perceives  it,  from  their  point  of 
view  at  least,  to  be  not  wholly  unreasonable. 
That,  sooner  or  later,  all  the  companions  of 
her  exile  must  become  aware  of  her  engage- 
ment was  obvious ;  but  there  was  no  need 
for  its  immediate  publicity.  In  due  time 
she  would  tell  the  captain ;  but  as  for  the 
rest,  they  might  very  well  be  left  to  find  it 
out  for  themselves.  Master  Conolly,  though 
he  had  great  claims  on  her  regard,  was  much 
too  volatile  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  secret ; 
while,  as  to  Mr.   Ainsworth  and  the  doctor, 

and  Mr.  Eedmayne — 

E  2 
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"  May  I  tell  the  king,  my  father  ?  "  inquired 
Tarilam  gently,  interrupting  these  reflections. 

The  question,  though  under  the  circum- 
stances a  most  natural  one,  filled  her  with 
dismay.  In  the  prince's  company  she  often 
found  herself  forgetting  that  he  was  a  prince, 
and  still  less  did  that  fact  suggest  itself  now  that 
he  had  become  her  lover.  As  to  the  monarch 
of  Breda  (though  at  that  moment  he  was,  as  it 
happened,  under  her  very  roof),  he  had  for  the 
time  been  utterly  left  out  of  her  calculations. 
So  altogether  different  was  the  young  fellow 
from  his  parent,  that  she  seldom  associated 
the  one  with  the  other.  And  yet  this  amaz- 
ing personage  was  about  to  become  her  father- 
in-law.  To  tell  him  what  had  taken  place  was 
in  all  probability  to  tell  everybody ;  though 
as  to  the  Bredans  generally,  it  was  indeed  of 
small  consequence.  If  he  approved  of  it  they 
would  receive  the  news  with  blowing  of  cone 
shells,  and  if  otherwise,  with  some  equally 
simple  manifestation  of  disapproval ;  but  that 
her  own  people  should  first  hear  it  from  such 
a  source  would  be  a  circumstance  very  dis- 
tressing to  her. 
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Tarilam  scanned  her  face  while  these 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind  as  a 
mariner  scans  the  skies,  but  with  a  less  fallible 
judgment,  because  he  had  love  to  guide  him. 

"  The  mouth/'  he  said,  "  of  our  kings  in 
Breda  is  closely  shut ;  matters  of  peace  and 
war  they  discuss  with  their  chiefs,  but  things 
which  concern  the  Royal  house  are  kept  to 
themselves.  "When  I  have  said  to  him, 
'Father,  I  pray  you  not  to  do  this,'  never  has 
it  been  done.  He  has  been  very  good  to  me 
all  my  life,  and  denied  me  nothing  save  what 
would  have  been  harmful.  The  good  of  his 
people  is,  as  it  should  be,  nearest  to  his  heart, 
but  after  that  comes  his  son.  I  owe  to  him 
all  that  I  possess  of  good.  I  should  like  to  tell 
him — if  I  might — how  happy  you  have  made 
his  son." 

"  It  is  only  reasonable,"  she  answered 
gently.  "  But  how  can  you  be  sure,  Tarilam, 
that  the  news  will  please  him  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  undisguised 
amazement  that  spoke  more  plainly  than  the 
most  extravagant  expression  of  admiration. 
"  My  darling,  has  he  not  seen  you  ?  "    A  reply 
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which  certainly  deserved  the  smile  with  which 
Edith  received  it. 

"He  will  not  now  insist  upon  your  return- 
ing to  Breda,  will  he  ?  "  she  inquired.  It  was 
but  a  feeble  specimen  of  that  banter  which 
lovers  are  wont  to  use  to  one  another,  but 
Tarilam  appreciated  it  to  the  full. 

"He  will  insist  on  nothing,  dearest,"  he 
answered  fondly.  "  It  was  only  because  I  had 
been  ill  that  he  suggested  my  returning  home, 
and  he  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  air  of 
Faybur  is,  under  the  circumstances,  much 
more  suitable  to  my  ailment." 

"  Is  he  really  so  kind  ?  "  said  Edith  naively. 

"  You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  He  is  waiting 
for  me  in  the  next  room.     May  I  tell  him  % " 

A  faint  smile  gave  him  the  permission  he 
sought,  and  with  a  grateful  glance  at  her  he 
left  the  room. 

Never  surely  did  wooer  meet  with  such 
reluctance  from  one  who  had  promised  to 
become  his  bride,  or  bore  it  with  more  patient 
tenderness.  Tarilam  well  understood,  how- 
ever, that  this  did  not  arise  from  any  doubt  of 
his  devotion,  or  from  the  absence  of  at  least  a 
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reciprocal  regard.  He  had,  in  fact,  the  same 
difficulty  to  deal  with  that  exists  in  so  many 
similar  instances,  namely,  the  '  incompati- 
bility;  which  so  often  exists  between  the 
object  of  a  man's  choice  and  his  owd  relations ; 
only  in  his  case  the  matter  was  aggravated  in 
an  unusual  degree.  It  is  not  civilization,  nor 
even  education,  which  renders  intelligible  to 
us  the  feelings  of  other  people  when  antago- 
nistic to  or  out  of  accord  with  our  own,  but 
an  absence  of  egotism  and  a  natural  love  of 
justice.  Tarilam  was  gifted  with  both  these 
virtues,  and  therefore  in  no  way  resented 
Edith's  disinclination  for  his  people.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  impossible,  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  prejudices  of  race  and  creed,  that  he 
could  thoroughly  understand  her  position,  and 
far  less  those  objections  which  she  well  knew 
would  be  raised  by  others.  However  well  her 
countrymen  got  to  know  him,  nay,  even  should 
they  recognize  the  virtues  which  she  had  dis- 
cerned in  him,  the  consciousness  of  the  source 
from  which  he  sprang  would  (she  felt)  be 
never  absent  from  their  minds  or  cease  to  cast 
its  shadow. 
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It  was  doubtful  if  even  the  loyalty  of  Aunt 
Sophia  would  stand  the  strain  that  the  news  of 
her  engagement  would  put  upon  it.  To  her, 
above  and  before  all,  she  owed  the  revelation 
of  it,  but  it  had  so  come  about  that  she  was 
about  to  make  it  in  the  first  place  to  another, 
and  him  the  very  last  she  would  have  chosen 
to  be  its  recipient.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
Edith  Norbury  repented  of  what  she  had  just 
done,  but  she  recognized  in  that  moment  of 
suspense  and  embarrassment,  the  commence- 
ment of  an  endless  chain  of  similar  situations. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  disclosed  the 
Bredan  king.  With  noiseless  step,  and  a 
certain  tender  dignity,  he  moved  to  where  she 
stood,  and  laid  his  strong  hands  lightly  upon 
each  of  her  shoulders.  She  looked  up  without 
shrinking;  into  his  face,  on  which  there  was  a 
smile  that  well  became  it. 

"  Good,  good,"  he  said.  "  My  son  has  chosen 
well,  and  Taril  is  happy." 

Edith  drooped  her  eyelids  and  murmured 
something,  she  knew  not  what ;  and  when 
she  raised  them  again  the  king  had  gone, 
and  in  his  place  stood  Aunt  Sophia  with  out- 
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stretched  arms,  into  which  she  flew  like  a  bird 
to  its  nest. 

"  Don't  cry,  don't  speak,  dear  Edie,"  she 
whispered  tenderly,  as  she  clasped  her  close ; 
"only  feel  that  you  have  done  as  I  would 
have  had  you  do,  and  are  dearer  to  me  than 
ever." 

It  was  an  observation  open  to  some  cavil  as 
an  expression  of  cordial  congratulation,  but 
nothing  more  welcome  to  Edith's  ears  could 
possibly  have  been  uttered.  She  did  not  need 
felicitations  but  approval. 

"  I  really  do  love  him,  Aunt  Sophy,"  she 
sobbed. 

"  Of  course  you  do,  my  pretty  one,"  put  in 
the  other  quickly;  "  only  not  quite  so  much, 
you  were  going  to  say,  as  he  loves  you.  The 
thing  is  not  possible.  Any  man  so  devoted  I 
never  saw.  If  he  had  his  will  your  life  would 
be  one  rose-leaf  without  a  crumple.  You 
should  have  heard  him  impress  upon  that  dear 
old  king  that  he  was  not  to  stay  more  than 
two  minutes  with  you.  He  is  a  queer  father- 
in-law,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  a  very  kind  one  ;  and  you're  never  to 
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see  him,  nor  any  friends  of  the  family,  unless 
you  please — a  most  exceptionally  favourable 
arrangement,  you  must  confess.  Then,  as  for 
Majuba,  she  is  quite  an  acquisition  to  us,  and 
I  believe  will  really  be  a  comfort  to  you.  She 
only  lives  for  Tarilam,  and  Tarilam  only  lives 
for  you,  so  that  you  are  the  mistress  of  the 
whole  situation  ;  upon  my  word,  dear,  all  things 
considered,  I  think  you  are  a  very  lucky  girl. 
I  do,  indeed.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think 
you  have  done  the  very  best  thing  you  could 
have  done  for  yourself,  and  the  right  thing." 

"That  last  should  have  come  first,  Aunt 
Sophy,"  said  Edith,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  It 
is  only  natural,  however,  that  you  should 
think  I  stand  in  need  of  some  excuse." 

"That  was  not  my  meaning,  dear;  no,  I 
think  you  have  done  right  independently  of 
all  expediency,  and  I  am  sure  that  will  be 
Captain  Head's  view  and  Mr.  Ainsworth's. 
What  a  fortunate  thing  it  was,  by  the  bye, 
that  Mr.  Ainsworth's  life  has  been  preserved 
to  us. 

The  colour  flew  to  Edith's  pale  face.  "  I 
hope   you  will  not  speak   to  Mr.   Ainsworth 
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or  any  one  else  at  present  of — of  what  has 
happened,"  she  said  earnestly. 

"  Very  good,  dear ;  since  you  do  not  wish 
it,  I  certainly  will  not,"  replied  Aunt  Sophia; 
it  was  a  serious  blow  to  her  to  be  presented 
from  telling  such  news,  under  circumstances 
where  even  the  smallest  gossip  had  a  fancy 
value  ;  "  of  course  you  are  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  affairs,  but  will  it  be  quite  fair  as 
regards  other  people  ?  " 

"  What  people  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  there  is  no  obligation  ;  you 
have  a  right  to  do  as  you  please ;  but  it  would 
be  more  merciful  to  somebody  to  put  him  out 
of  his  misery  at  once.  Of  course,  I  have 
always  known  that  he  had  no  chance  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  he  still  clings  to  hope." 

"  I  really  do  not  know^  who  it  is  you  are 
talking  about."  The  tone  of  the  speaker  was 
incisive  and  displayed  unmistakable  annoy- 
ance. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  meant  Mr.  Eedmayne," 
returned  Aunt  Sophia,  apologetically. 

"  Then  you  had  no  right  to  mean  him,"  was 
the  quick  reply;  "he  has  never  addressed  a 
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single  word  to  me  which  could  be  even  con- 
strued  as  you  suggest ;  I  have  never  regarded 
him  otherwise  than  as  a  friend." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  not,  dear," 
replied  the  other  humbly  ;  "  but  still  I  thought 
you  must  have  known — that  is,  suspected — " 

"  I  have  suspected  nothing  of  the  kind," 
interrupted  Edith  ;  "  my  thoughts  have  never 
concerned  themselves  with  any  such  matter." 

It  was  possible  that  in  so  speaking  the 
speaker  "  did  protest  too  much  "  ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  woman  is  quite  unconscious 
of  the  admiration  she  excites  in  a  man  with 
whom  she  is  familiar  enough  to  call  him 
friend ;  but  Edith  was  certainly  speaking 
truth  as  regarded  any  reciprocity  of  affection 
upon  her  own  part.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  imputation  was  not  a  circumstance 
to  be  deplored  ;  it  gave  her  a  certain  vigour 
— if  it  was  but  that  of  repudiation,  the  energy 
of  a  disclaimer — of  which  she  felt  herself  to 
sorely  stand  in  need. 

There  ensued  a  pause  which  received  a 
welcome  interruption  in  the  entrance  of 
Majuba.     She   flew,    like    a   school-girl,    into 
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Edith's  arms,  and  embraced  her  tenderly. 
"  My  sister,"  she  murmured  timidly ;  "  now 
indeed  may  I  call  you  sister ! "  then  fell 
upon  her  knees  as  though  entreating  pardon 
for  a  familiarity  that  had  possibly  given 
offence.  Edith  put  aside  the  lustrous  hair 
that  hid  Majuba's  brow  and  kissed  it.  "  You 
must  not  kneel  to  me/'  she  whispered,  "  sisters 
are  equals." 

"No,  no,  no,"  answered  the  girl,  depre- 
catingly ;  "  all  I  ask  is  to  be  loved  by  her 
who  has  made  my  brother  happy,  ah,  so 
happy  ! " 

Then  her  eyes  lit  upon  the  flowers  which 
she  had  plucked  away  when  she  bad  despaired 
of  such  an  issue,  and  with  infinite  grace  and 
quickness  proceeded  to  replace  them  about 
her  person. 

"  Is  the  king,  your  father,  gone  ?  "  inquired 
Edith,  not  in  apprehension ;  for,  companioned 
by  this  simple  and  affectionate  creature,  she 
felt  that  an  interview  with  the  monarch  of 
Breda  would  be  no  long-er  so  formidable. 

o 

"  Oh  yes,  they  are  all  gone,"  replied  the 
girl,  putting  the  last  flower  in  her  hair  with 
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the  least  touch  of  coquetry.     "  Did  you  not 
hear  the  conch  shells  ?  " 

"  Gone  !     Where  are  they  gone  to  ?  " 

""Well,  to  Breda  first,  I  suppose,  and  then 
to  Anirac,"  she  answered  carelessly.  "  My 
father  has  asked  the  captain  for  assistance 
against  our  enemies,  and  he  has  ]ent  him  men 
and  muskets.  It  is  possible  the  fleets  may 
meet  this  very  day,  but,  whether  the  contest 
is  by  sea  or  land,  it  can  only  end  one  way  ; 
the  Amrac  people  cannot  fight  against  your 
thunder  and  lightning.  They  will  never 
again  dare  to  come  to  Faybur  and  try  to  carry 
you  off  to  their  hateful  island." 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  Tarilam 
has  gone  with  the  rest  ? "  cried  Edith,  starting 
from  her  chair.  "  He,  just  risen  from  a  sick 
bed,  to  take  a  voyage,  perhaps  to  fight ! 
Why,  it  will  kill  him  ! " 

She  spoke  with  such  anxious  vehemence 
that  Aunt  Sophia  hastened  to  interfere  with 
— "  Of  course  he  has  not  gone,  my  darling ; 
Majuba  is  mistaken." 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  girl  delightedly;  "it 
is  you  who  have  been  mistaken.     Is  it    not 
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clear,  since  she  fears  for  him  so  keenly,  that 
she  loves  him  with  all  her  heart  ?  "  The  ruse 
— if  such  an  artless  device  could  be  so  termed 
— appeared  to  her  so  eminently  successful  that 
she  clapped  her  hands  in  childish  glee. 

To  Aunt  Sophia,  however,  it  was  not  quite 
so  satisfactory ;  in  the  first  place,  it  involved 
a  reference  to  a  previous  conversation,  which 
she  would  certainly  have  preferred  to  be 
treated  as  confidential ;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  deduction  drawn  from  it  seemed  by  no 
means  convincing.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
Edith's  anxiety  on  Tarilam's  account  might 
have  arisen  naturally  enough  from  her  interest 
in  him  as  a  patient.  To  Majuba  this  was  a 
reflection  that  had  not  arisen.  For  while  love 
is  common  to  the  human  race,  philanthropy 
is  a  product  of  civilization. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ILL    NEWS. 

The  alliance  between  the  castaways  and  the 
Bredan  nation,  which  had  been  disclosed  to 
Edith  with  such  startling  suddenness,  had 
been  brought  about  by  no  means  so  abruptly. 
The  king,  accompanied  by  a  few  canoes,  had 
landed  as  before,  leaving  the  main  body  of 
the  fleet  at  the  back  of  the  island,  but  his 
meeting  with  the  captain,  though  friendly, 
had  been  marked  with  a  certain  stiffness  and 
reserve.  He  thanked  him  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  his  son,  but  once  assured  of  his 
convalescence  did  not,  according  to  expecta- 
tion, demand  to  be  led  to  him ;  contenting 
himself  with  sending  Majuba  to  her  brother, 
he  remained  in  camp,  asking  his  usual  ques- 
tions about  this  and  that — though  not,  as 
before,  through  his  interpreter,  whom  he  had 
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apparently  left  in  Breda — but  always  with  a 
distrait  and  preoccupied  air  which  filled  his 
host  with  vague  disquiet.  At  last  the  captain 
sent  for  Conolly,  which  he  had  hitherto  fore- 
borne  to  do,  lest  he  should  wound  the  king's 
amour  prqpre,  who  had  evidently  a  good 
opinion  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  that  young  gentleman 
soon  made  matters  clear,  which  might  have 
otherwise  remained  inexplicable. 

The  real  cause  of  the  difficulty  was,  in  fact, 
what  the  captain  would  certainly  never  have 
expected,  namely,  the  king's  extreme  delicacy 
of  mind ;  the  same  chivalrous  scruples  which 
had  on  a  previous  occasion  caused  him  to  keep 
his  fleet  out  of  sight  of  his  new  friends,  now 
prevented  him  from  asking  a  certain  favour 
of  them  which  he  had  in  his  mind.  He 
thought  it  would  look  ungenerous  so  to  do, 
since  his  request,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  appear  too  like  dictation  ;  and  being 
unable  to  express  it  in  such  terms  as  would 
make  it  excusable,  he  had  forborne,  notwith- 
standing its  urgency,  to  prefer  it  at  all. 

"  What  right  have  I,  Deltis,"  he  said  in  his 
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own  tongue,  "  to  ask  your  people  to  help  me 
to  make  war  against  a  nation  with  whom  they 
have  no  quarrel  ?  " 

This  explanation  was  even  more  acceptable 
to  the  captain  than  he  thought  it  judicious  to 
admit ;  wherein  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Bredan  king;  had  the  advantage  of  the  British 
captain  in  chivalry.  So  far  from  having  no 
quarrel  with  the  people  of  Amrac,  the  attempted 
raid  of  at  least  two  of  their  nation  on  Faybur 
was  a  distinct  casus  belli,  and  an  outrage  the 
captain  was  extremely  willing  to  avenge,  and 
to  send  the  king  a  dozen  men  with  as  many 
muskets  to  act  as  allies  to  the  whole  Bredan 
power  was  a  method  of  discharging  his  obliga- 
tion— both  friendly  and  hostile — as  agreeable 
as  could  possibly  be  conceived.  The  Malay, 
it  seemed,  had  quarrelled  with  his  hosts,  and 
found  their  neighbours,  the  Amracs,  more  to 
his  liking  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  to  his  influ- 
ence that  their  conduct  was  owing.  It  was 
by  no  means  certain,  however,  now  he  was 
dead,  that  they  would  cease  from  acts  of 
hostility  ;  and  in  any  case  there  would  be  a 
great  advantage  in  taking  the  initiative. 
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Volunteers  were  at  once  invited  for  the 
proposed  expedition,  and  the  call  was  almost 
unanimously  responded  to.  Eighteen,  all 
steady  and  reliable  men,  were  selected,  and 
since  diplomacy  as  well  as  generalship  might 
be  in  request,  Mr.  Redmayne  himself  was 
placed  in  command.  For  the  same  reason, 
Master  Conolly,  whose  value,  by  reason  of  his 
recent  linguistic  acquirements,  were  very  much 
above  the  ordinary  quotation  of  the  article 
'  midshipman,'  was  also  included  in  the  party. 

There  was  a  little  luo^agre  to  be  stowed 
away,  since  no  one  knew  how  long  the  ex- 
pedition might  last,  and  some  arrangements  to 
be  made,  so  that  Majuba's  statement  that  "  all 
had  gone "  was  not  quite  literally  correct. 
Aunt  Sophia  and  Edith,  with  their  patient, 
who  looked  very  interesting,  but,  for  a  young 
warrior  who  was  deterred  by  circumstances 
from  taking  part  in  a  fray,  in  disgracefully 
good  spirits,  came  down  to  the  shore  to  add 
their  farewells  to  those  of  the  rest.  There 
were  no  presentiments  of  evil,  for  a  speedy 
and  complete  victory  could  be  reasonably 
counted    on    for   the    allied    forces,    but   the 
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parting  had  nevertheless  its  pathetic  side.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  castaways  had  been  dissevered  from  the 
main  body. 

"You  will  acquit  yourselves  like  English- 
men, I  know,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  his 
little  contingent,  "  notwithstanding  that  how 
you  do  so  may  never  be  known  at  home." 
Whereupon  they  gave  him  three  ringing 
cheers  by  way  of  assurance. 

The  parting  between  the  king  and  his  son 
was  dignified  but  full  of  affection.  Master 
Conolly  took  a  laughing  farewell  of  the  ladies, 
and  treated  the  whole  affair  as  an  excellent 
joke.  Mr.  Eedmayne's  tone  was  more  serious, 
as  behoved  one  on  whom  a  grave  responsibility 
rested.  In  bidding  Edith  good-bye  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  all  would  go  well  with 
her  in  his  absence. 

"  You  leave  me  in  safe  hands,"  was  her 
smiling  reply,  which  referred,  of  course,  to  the 
captain.  No  sooner  had  the  words  passed  her 
lips,  however,  than  she  felt  her  face  aglow, 
for  she  remembered  that  Tarilam  was  standing 
close  behind  her,  and  that  her  speech  might 
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seem  to  bear  another  meaning.  Her  con- 
sciousness of  her  new  relations  with  the  prince 
no  doubt  suggested  the  apprehension  ;  yet  it 
was  strange  (as  she  often  afterwards  thought), 
since  the  matter  was  one  on  which  he  could 
hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  that  Mr.  Kedmayne 
answered,  "  I  hope  it  may  be  so."  Perhaps  he 
had  seen  something  in  his  rival's  face  that 
betrayed  his  victory ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
turned  upon  his  heel,  as  if  to  avoid  taking 
leave  of  him,  and  stepping  briskly  into  the 
canoe  that  awaited  him,  never  turned  his  eyes 
to  shore  again.  His  departure,  after  what 
Aunt  Sophia  bad  so  indiscreetly  said  of  him — 
even  apart  from  his  manner  of  leave-taking — 
was,  without  doubt,  a  relief  to  Edith  ;  nor — as 
this  time  there  was  little  probability  of  danger 
befalling  him — did  she,  on  the  whole,  regret 
the  absence  of  the  young  midshipman  ;  he  was 
accustomed  to  run  in  and  out  of  their  dwelling 
like  a  pet  dog,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
conceal  her  secret  from  his  sharp  eyes. 

From  henceforth  the  inmates  of  the  little 
house  in  Ladies  Bay  might  be  considered  as 
a  family  party.     If  absence  makes  the  heart 
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grow  fonder,  nearness  too,  where  the  heart  can 
bear  inspection,  has  a  similar  effect,  and  of 
no  man  could  it  be  said  with  greater  truth 
than  of  Prince  Tarilam,  that  the  more  one 
knew  him  the  more  one  got  to  like  him. 

The  nobility  of  his  nature  manifested  itself 
in  a  thousand  ways,  but  in  nothing  more  than 
in  the  delicacy  with  which  he  pursued,  but 
forebore  to  press,  his  suit.  It  was  amazing 
to  Edith  how  soon  she  found  herself  at  her 
ease  with  him,  for  she  was  conscious  of  being 
carried  into  those  smooth  waters  by  no  great 
efflux  of  love.  Majuba,  no  doubt,  played  a 
most  useful  part  in  bringing  this  about ;  a 
more  unselfish  and  gentle  creature  never 
existed,  and  though  she  herself  was  limited  in 
her  affections,  and  lived,  as  it  were,  only  for  a 
very  few  people,  she  had  an  unusual  apprecia- 
tion of  those  natures  which  have  wider  range. 
She  even  contrived  in  time  to  make  the  topic 
of  the  king,  her  father,  interesting  to  Edith. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  those  simple 
and  generous  motives  which  she  ascribed  to 
him  with  such  dutiful  eloquence.  She  painted 
him  with  the  warmest  hues  of  affection,  but 
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not  so  much  as  her  father  as  the  father  of  his 
people.  Devoted  as  she  was  to  Tarilam,  and 
intensely  proud  of  the  adaptability  he  showed 
in  learning  accomplishments  which  were 
utterly  beyond  her  horizon,  she  estimated  still 
higher  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  it 
was  her  simple  faith  he  had  inherited ;  she 
admired  him  most  as  her  father's  son. 

"  In  a  word,"  said  Aunt  Sophia,  after  one 
of  these  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  "  Tarilam  is 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood  : "  a  term  the  magnilo- 
quence of  which,  perhaps,  at  least  as  much  as 
its  justice,  so  tickled  her,  that  she  always 
alluded  to  him  by  that  title,  in  spite  of  Edith's 
laughing  remonstrances.  A  while  ago  the  girl 
would  have  been  seriously  annoyed  by  her  so 
stvling,  her  lover,  which  seemed  to  throw  into 
relief  all  that  was  bizarre  and  anomalous  in 
her  own  position,  and  it  was  significant  enough 
that  she  could  now  afford  to  smile  at  it. 

The  definition  of  the  verb  '  to  be  in  love/ 
notwithstanding  all  the  marvellous  attributes 
ascribed  to  it,  is  a  difficult  one  ;  in  spite  of 
its  monopolizing  effect,  it  is  like  most  other 
things,  a  matter  of  degree,  and,  moreover,  it 
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'  grows  upon  one,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  at  least 
as  often  as  it  leaps,  Minerva-like,  cap-a-pie 
from  the  heart.  Perhaps  the  most  formidable 
opponent  to  a  woman's  love  is  her  sense  of 
inferiority  in  her  lover.  In  most  cases  this  is 
got  over,  as  we  see  every  clay,  by  her  investing 
him  with  imaginary  merits ;  but  in  Tarilam's 
case  there  had  been  drawbacks  to  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Edith,  even 
had  she  been  enamoured  with  him  from  the 
first,  to  have  shut  her  eyes.  One  by  one 
these,  however,  were  disappearing  ;  his  lineage 
was  now  no  longer  an  objection ;  nay,  he  even 
stood  higher  in  her  opinion  from  the  very  fact 
of  his  having  broken  "his  birth's  invidious 
bar,"  and  shown  himself  so  superior  to  his 
compatriots.  He  was  fast  acquiring  know- 
ledge and  accomplishments  at  least  equal  to 
those  possessed  by  those  about  her  of  her  own 
people,  while  in  all  matters  to  which  rivalry 
wTith  them  was  now  limited,  he  was  literally 
facile  princeps. 

Even  in  our  own  high  state  of  civilization, 
the  gifts  of  mere  strength  and  fleetness  and 
of  skill  in  all  manly  exercises,  count  for  more 
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perhaps  than  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
in  a  woman's  eyes,  and  these  Tarilam  possessed 
in  perfection.  That  he  was  of  dauntless 
courage  she  had  had  proof;  nor  are  youth  and 
beauty,  with  propinquity,  to  be  entirely  left 
out  of  our  calculations,  however  ethereal  may 
be  the  view  it  is  the  fashion  to  take  of  this 
tender  subject.  Aunt  Sophia,  who  was  not 
a  bad  judge  of  such  matters,  presently  dis- 
covered that  though  she  was  never  permitted 
to  feel  de  trop,  her  presence  was  not  so 
necessary  in  the  way  of  avoiding  embarrass- 
ment to  her  niece,  as  it  had  been,  and  that 
she  could  leave  the  two  young  people  together 
without  much  compunction.  If  her  views 
on  the  subject,  indeed,  could  have  been  con- 
fined to  Ladies'  Bay,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  idyllic  than  the  establishment  there  of 
Tarilam  and  Edith  as  man  and  wife,  with 
Majuba  and  herself  to  keep  house  for  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  though  their  world 
had  become  very  limited,  it  was  not  entirely 
confined  to  themselves,  albeit  just  at  present 
they  lived  as  if  it  had  been.  Deprived  of 
the  services  of  his  first  mate,  and  feeling  the 
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absence  even  of  a  midshipman  from  the  scanty 
staff  of  officers  now  remaining  to  him,  the 
captain  had  his  hands  fully  occupied  with, 
the  reins  of  government,  and  for  the  same 
reason  Mr.  Doyle,  and  even  Mr.  Ainsworth 
(who  was  always  ready  to  assist  authority), 
had  little  leisure  for  paying  visits  to  the 
ladies. 

It  astonished  them  both,  therefore,  not  a 
little  when,  as  they  were  sitting  at  breakfast 
together  as  usual,  with  Tarilam  and  his  sister, 
one  morning,  Captain  Head  presented  himself. 

All  started  up  to  welcome  him,  for  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  every  one  of  them,  after 
their  different  fashions  ;  to  Edith  especially  he 
had  supplied,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  place 
of  a  father,  and  in  her  face  there  was  some 
confusion,  for  he  had  seemed  to  her  to  regard 
her  with  a  peculiar  gravity,  which  her  self- 
consciousness  ascribed  to  the  matter  on  which 
she  had  not  thought  fit  to  place  in  him  a 
daughter's  confidence.  It  was  a  relief  to  her 
that  when  he  spoke  he  addressed  himself  not 
to  her,  but  to  the  company  generally. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  friends,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
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of  gravity  and  deep  emotion,  "  to  be  the 
bearer  of  bad  news." 

"  There  is  nothing  amiss  in  camp,  I  do 
hope,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Sophia  fervently ;  her 
apprehension  centred  for  the  moment  in  Mr. 
Ains worth ;  to  her  just  now  he  was  the  most 
important  of  their  fellow-exiles.  For  though 
by  custom  in  those  days  a  ship's  captain  was 
fully  competent,  under  special  circumstances, 
to  join  two  persons  in  holy  matrimony,  she 
felt  in  the  case  she  had  in  mind,  where  so 
much  of  conventional  requirement  was  want- 
ing, the  services  of  an  authorized  divine  to 
be  especially  desirable. 

"  All  is  well  in  camp — with  those  that  are 
left  of  us,"  returned  the  captain. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  then  that  the  expedi- 
tion has  failed  ?  "  continued  Aunt  Sophia — this 
of  course  was  the  natural,  however  improbable, 
alternative ;  but  the  expression  the  captain 
had  used — "  those  that  are  left  of  us  " — to 
Edith's  ear  had  spoken  of  worse  than  failure, 
and  paralyzed  her  tongue  with  terror. 

'■'  The  expedition  has  been  successful,"  he  con- 
tinued,  (<  so  far  as  its  object  was  concerned  ; 
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your  hereditary  enemies,  Prince  Tarilam,  have 
been  defeated  so  utterly  that  they  will  not 
trouble  you  again  for  many  a  year,  but  the 
victory  has  cost  your  allies  very  dearly.  We 
sent  but  two  officers,  as  you  know,  and  one 
of  them  is  slain.  Ladies,  I  know  it  will  dis- 
tress you  very  much  to  learn  that  we  have 
lost  Mr.  Kedmayne.  He  has  been  killed  by 
a  poisoned  arrow." 

Aunt  Sophia  burst  into  tears ;  she  wTas 
grieved  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  yet 
there  was  a  sense  of  relief  to  her  in  the 
miserable  news.     It  misht  have  been  told  of 
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Conolly,  whom  she  regarded  with  almost  a 
mother's  love ;  perhaps,  too,  there  was  a  more 
selfish  consideration,  if  that  which  concerns 
the  interest  of  another  can  be  called  selfish- 
ness, which  rendered  Mr.  Kedmayne's  loss  the 
less  deplorable  of  the  two. 

Though  she  did  not  weep,  every  trace  of 
colour  had  fled  from  Edith's  cheeks.  "  I  am 
distressed  indeed,"  she  said  in  tearful  tones,  in 
which  something  of  penitence  as  well  as  pity 
seemed  to  mingle ;  the  thought  of  the  dead 
man's  last  good-bye   shot   through    her  with 
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a  remorseful  pang.  Then,  catching  sight  of 
the  prince,  who,  deeply  moved  by  her  emotion, 
was  regarding  her  with  wistful  eyes,  and 
remembering  how  he  too  had  nearly  suc- 
cumbed to  the  same  deadly  weapon  that  had 
slain  the  other,  she  suddenly  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  a  mere  uncontrollable  impulse,  the 
significance  of  which,  even  when  she  had  given 
way  to  it,  did  not  occur  to  her. 

Aunt  Sophia,  however,  who,  as  is  often  the 
case,  was  wont  to  have  her  wits  about  her 
when  others  of  keener  intelligence  might  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  act  for  the  best  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  at  once  beckoned  the 
captain  into  another  room. 

"Your  terrible  news,"  she  said,  "has  utterly 
upset  my  poor  Edie." 

"  No  doubt,"  was  the  dry  reply.  "  Instinct, 
however,  seems  to  have  taught  her  where  to 
look  for  comfort." 

"  You  guess  what  has  happened,  then  ;  well, 
it  is  true  that  my  niece  has  consented  to 
become,  the  prince's  wife.  You  who  have 
been  so  kind  and  good  to  us  would  certainly 
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have  been  the  first  of  all  our  friends  to  hear 
the  news,  but  she  has  told  no  one  ;  she  wishes 
for  the  present  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret. 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  she  has  chosen  ill ; 
at  least,  you  will  not  be  angry  with  her," 
pleaded  Aunt  Sophia,  for  the  captain's  face 
was  very  grave. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  was  only  thinking  for  a  moment 
of  my  poor  Bedrnayne,  though  I  always  knew 
that  he  had  no  chance.  Angry  with  her? 
God  bless  her,  why  should  I  be  angry  ?  "  He 
paced  up  and  down  the  little  room  as  though 
it  were  his  quarter-deck. 

"Edith's  position  is  a  painful  and  most 
peculiar  one,"  put  in  Aunt  Sophia  gently. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  For  my  part,  I  have 
every  reason  for  congratulation  ;  for  this  takes 
a  load  of  responsibility  from  my  shoulders. 
It  was  pressing  on  me  just  now  almost  as 
heavily  as  my  bad  news.  In  Marston  you 
ladies  lost  one  friend,  who  would  have  stood 
by  you  to  the  death,  and  in  Bedrnayne  you 
have  lost  another ;  the  few  in  whom  you  can 
really  trust  may  now  be  counted  on  one  hand, 
■and  I  myself  may  be  cut  off  any  day.     It  is 
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most  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  girl  has 
found  so  kind  and  worthy  a  protector  as  this 
excellent  young  fellow.  It  is  a  pity,  of  course, 
that  he  is  not  an  Englishman." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  sighed  Aunt  Sophia,  to 
whom  the  recollection  of  Tarilam's  nationality 
was  always  painful,  however  studiously  she 
strove  to  ignore  it. 

"  Well,  there's  always  a  drawback  in  these 
matters/'  said  the  captain  consolingly.  "  If  a 
girl's  lover  is  young,  he  is  sure  not  to  have 
a  penny ;  if  he  is  rich,  it  is  ten  to  one  he  is 
a  fool ;  if  he's  clever,  it's  only  too  probable 
that  he  will  turn  out  a  rogue  ;  and  if  he  is  a 
prince  with  all  the  virtues,  he's  got  a  father 
who  wrears  a  bone  bracelet  and  feathers  in  his 
hair." 

This  last  statement  was  open  to  dispute, 
and  even  contradiction  ;  but  the  captain  made 
it  with  such  an  extremity  of  contempt  in  his 
tone  as  presupposed  some  cause  of  personal 
indignation,  into  which  Aunt  Sophia  wisely 
forebore  to  pry. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE    EXPEDITION. 

However  hesitating  had  been  the  approba- 
tion which  good  old-fashioned  Captain  Head 
had  bestowed  upon  Edith's  intentions,  the 
discovery  of  them  gave  her  strength  and 
courage.  In  revealing  her  secret  to  him, 
though  she  had  done  so  unintentionally,  she 
felt  that  she  had  broken  the  ice,  and  though 
she  still  desired  to  keep  the  matter  from  the 
ears  of  the  rest  of  her  fellow-countrymen,  the 
idea  of  divulging  it  gave  her  less  distress  of 
mind. 

For  the  present,  however,  there  was  excuse 
enough  for  reticence  in  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  the  little  community.  As  to  the 
captain,  in  Mr.  Redmayne  he  felt  that  he  had 
lost  his  right  hand,  and  all  who  had  any  sense 
of  duty  shared  his  opinion.     The  body  of  the 
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young  officer  had  been  committed  to  the  deep, 
but  the  shadow  of  his  loss  fell  upon  the 
survivors  even  deeper  and  darker  than  that  of 
Mr.  Marston  had  done,  whom  they  had  laid 
in  his  grave  with  their  own  hands.  The 
vouns;  officer's  nature  had  been  brighter  and 
more  buoyant  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
and  to  many  the  isle  itself  seemed  to  have 
henceforth  lost  some  of  its  sunshine. 

Master  Lewis  Conolly  was  especially  cast 
down  by  what  had  happened,  and  could  hardly 
tell  the  tale  to  his  comrades  with  the  calmness 
and  dignity  befitting  the  sole  surviving  officer 
of  the  expedition.  AVith  the  gentler  audience 
in  Ladies'  Bav,  notwithstanding  that  it  in- 
eluded  the  prince,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  feelings,  which,  so  far  from  despis- 
ing, Tarilam,  indeed,  appeared  to  sympathize 
with  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  news 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  his  people  was 
naturally  gratifying  to  him,  but  he  listened  to 
the  boy's  narrative  with  no  trace  of  triumph, 
and  with  the  sorrowfulness  and  seriousness  of 
one  who  counts  the  cost. 

The  English  had  embarked  in  twelve  canoes 
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manned  by  native  rowers,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  had  reached  Breda  without  molest- 
ation from  the  enemy.  There  they  had  put 
in  for  refreshments  and  reinforcements,  and 
were  detained  by  the  state  of  the  weather 
from  their  projected  invasion  of  the  Amrac 
country.  It  was  not  only  very  boisterous 
but  wet,  a  circumstance  always  distasteful  to 
the  Bredans,  and  which  was  also  of  great  in- 
convenience to  the  English  from  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  their  muskets  dry.  This  enforced 
delay  enabled  the  new-comers  to  make  some 
acquaintance  with  the  place  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, of  which  Mr.  Bedmayne,  in  company 
with  the  young  midshipman,  took  advantage. 
He  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  them  in  the 
future,  and  possibly,  if  ever  they  returned  to 
their  native  land,  even  of  public  service. 

The  island  was  long,  but  narrow,  and  well 
wooded,  and  only  to  be  approached  from 
the  south  and  west ;  in  other  directions  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  coral,  in  some 
places  as  much  as  twenty  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  in  none  less  than  six.  This  reef 
acted  as  an  immense  breakwater,  and  rendered 
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the  sea  thus  enclosed  almost  always  calm, 
which  added  to  the  sense  of  isolation  with 
which  the  place  impressed  its  visitors.  There 
was  no  grain  anywhere,  and  though  grass  was 
plentiful,  since  there  were  no  cattle  to  con- 
sume it,  it  grew  high,  and  was  scorched  and 
burnt  up  by  the  sun.  There  was  no  quad- 
ruped of  any  kind,  and  though  there  were 
cocks  and  hens  in  plenty,  they  were  never 
eaten  unless  when  in  the  egg,  that  is  to  say, 
no  eggs  were  eaten  when  fresh,  but  only  when 
there  was  a  chicken  within  them. 

The  only  bird  ever  heard  to  sing  was  the 
Deltis,  whose  pipe  was  as  sweet  as  a  flageolet, 
but  curiously  enough  they  never  beheld  one. 
The  chief  food  of  the  natives  was  yams  and 
fish — of  the  latter  there  was  a  great  variety — 
but  that  in  most  esteem  was  the  kuna  cockle. 
The  shell  of  it  was  enormous,  and  when  diving 
for  it — in  which  the  people  were  amazingly 
expert — it  would  often  take  two  men  to  briug 
up  a  single  specimen.  The  only  luxuries  were 
sweetmeats,  of  which  the  natives  were  as  fond 
as  children.  The  one  which  had  proved  so 
distasteful    to    the    young    midshipman   was 
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made  of  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  mixed 
with  syrup  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane. 
Their  only  drink  was  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  they  had  no  salt.  There  was  no  river  in 
the  place,  but  many  streams  and  numberless 
ponds  of  exquisite  clearness  and  beauty.  Some 
of  these  were  set  apart  for  bathing  purposes. 
When  any  man  whose  business  led  him  near 
one  of  these  appropriated  to  the  other  sex,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  some  particular  '  halloo,' 
which  if  answered  by  a  female  voice,  he  could 
not  go  on,  however  urgent  might  be  his  affairs. 
There  was  never  any  wrangling  or  fighting. 
"Whenever  a  matter  was  in  dispute,  it  was 
brought  before  the  king,  who  sat  in  public 
every  day  to  do  justice.  Every  mark  of 
distinction  was  paid  to  him ;  his  chiefs  ap- 
proached him  with  respect,  and  his  ordinary 
subjects  when  they  addressed  him  always  put 
their  hands  behind  them,  like  pupils  waiting 
before  their  master ;  even  when  passing  any 
house  where  he  was  supposed  to  be,  they 
never  omitted  this  action  of  humility.  The 
king's  behaviour  was  always  gentle  and 
gracious ;  he  listened  with  patience  to  all  that 
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was  said  before  him,  nor  did  any  suppliant 
seem  to  leave  his  presence  dissatisfied.  When 
in  council,  messages  were  delivered  in  a  whisper 
through  some  inferior  chief,  who,  in  his  turn, 
addressed  the  monarch  in  a  low  voice,  and 
always  with  his  face  turned  aside.  One 
punishment  for  evil-doers — if,  indeed,  any  of 
such  a  blameless  race  could  be  so  called — was 
1  the  kings  censure/  which  exposed  them  to 
universal  shame. 

The  prime  minister,  who  never  left  the 
island,  was  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  and  was 
always  first  consulted  by  him.  He  never 
bore  arms,  nor  was  he  distinguished  by  the 
Order  of  the  Bone.  Neither  Mr.  Eedmayne 
nor  Conolly  were  ever  invited  to  his  house,  as 
they  were  to  that  of  the  other  chiefs ;  he 
remained  a  mystery  to  them. 

Here  Conolly  paused  in  his  narration,  which, 
perhaps,  had  more  interest  for  Edith  than  he 
had  any  idea  of,  since  he  was  describing  a 
land  that  in  all  probability  would  be  her 
home.  He  perceived  that  she  was  listening 
with  attention,  but  it  suddenly  struck  him 
that  these  details  were  not  only  well  known  to 
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two  of  his  little  audience,  "but  might  seem 
impertinent  and  even  disagreeable  to  them. 

The  prince,  mistaking  the  reason  of  his 
silence,  observed  with  a  smile,  that  the  prime 
minister  was  the  wisest  of  the  king's  counsel- 
lors, and  selected  from  the  whole  people  because 
of  his  sagacity.  His  intelligence  forbade 
him  to  accept  any  mere  tokens  of  honour, 
as  also  the  gifts  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  showered  upon  him.  His  life  was  one 
of  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  sole  reason 
why  he  had  not  asked  the  Englishmen  to  his 
dwelling  was,  doubtless,  because  it  was  a 
mere  hut,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  their 
attention. 

Conolly  explained  that  it  was  not  curiosity 
about  the  prime  minister  that  had  made  him 
pause,  but  the  reflection  that  what  he  was 
saying  might  seem  an  intrusion  upon  the 
prince's  private  affairs. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Tarilam,  with  a  gentle  smile, 
"  that  is  not  so,  Deltis ;  you  are  welcome  to 
tell  anything  you  have  seen  among  my  people, 
of  whom,  though  simple  and  ignorant,  I  have 
no  reason  to  feel  ashamed." 
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"  In  truth,  he  may  well  say  that,  Miss  Edie," 
said  the  midshipman,  warmly,  "  for  it  is  a 
fact,  that  not  only  perjury,  but  falsehood  of 
any  kind  is  absolutely  unknown  among  them. 
Moreover,  though  the  Amracs  use  poisoned 
arrows,  the  Bredans  do  not  do  so  from  moral 
scruples,  which,  of  course,  places  them  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  their  wars  with  their 
neighbours." 

"The  advantage  was  on  onr  side  this 
time,  at  all  events,"  observed  the  prince, 
with  modesty,  "  for  we  had  the  thunder 
guns." 

"  Also,"  continued  the  midshipman,  "  the 
Bredans  do  not  think  it  fair  to  make  an 
attack  on  an  enemy  by  night." 

Then  he  went  on  to  describe  their  weapons  : 
the  spears  twelve  feet  long,  for  throwing,  which 
could  be  launched  with  certainty  for  sixty 
feet ;  and  the  spears,  eighteen  feet  long,  for 
close  quarters ;  the  dart  and  the  sling — the 
latter,  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  notch  for  the 
dart  to  lie  in  :  and  their  daggers  made  of  the 
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sting  of  the  rayflsh.    Their  canoes  were  all  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  like  the    English  ash, 
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and  those  used  in  war  were  painted  red  both 
within  and  without,  and  inlaid  with  shells. 
The  smallest  vessels  held  five  people,  and  the 
largest  thirty-five ;  and  anything  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  Bredan  fleet  when  collected  for 
the  expedition,  was  never  seen  upon  the  sea. 
When  the  weather  permitted  it  to  start,  it 
numbered  more  than  two  hundred  canoes,  on 
board  of  which  were  fifteen  hundred  men. 
In  each  boat  there  was  only  one  spearman 
besides  the  rowers.  On  reaching  the  enemy's 
coast  a  small  canoe  met  them  bearing  four 
men,  each  with  a  white  feather  in  his  hair, 
in  sign  of  parley  and,  as  the  English  thought, 
of  submission.  This,  however,  was  far  from 
beincr  the  case.  The  chief  of  the  Amracs 
demanded  that  certain  injuries  to  their  people 
committed  by  the  Bredans  should  be  re- 
dressed, but  more  particularly  that  they 
should  give  up  all  claim  to  the  island  of 
Faybur  and  its  present  inhabitants,  including 
its  goddess,  whom  it  was  the  fixed  intention 
of  the  Amrac  nation  to  import  into  their  own 
country  as  a  guardian  deity,  to  whom  they 
looked    for   great    prosperity.       These    terms 
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being  rejected,  the   Amrac  fleet  came  out  to 
give  battle  to  the  invaders. 

With  a  view  to  make  their  victory  more 
complete  by  waiting  till  the  whole  force  was 
engaged,  the  English  reserved  their  fire,  and 
in  the  first  discharge  of  arrows  Mr.  Redmayne 
received  his  death  wound.  On  seeing  him 
fall,  the  Amrac  fleet  set  up  a  shout  of  triumph, 
which  was  answered  by  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry. The  effect  of  it  was  amazing ;  the  un- 
accustomed noise  and  the  flashes  of  the  fire 
appalled  the  enemy,  and  when  they  saw  their 
people  drop  without  apparently  receiving  a 
blow,  and  perceived  that  they  had  holes  in 
their  bodies  in  which  no  spear  was  sticking, 
they  broke  and  fled  in  the  wildest  disorder. 
No  less  than  a  hundred  canoes  were  sunk  and 
fifty  taken.  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners, 
some  of  whom  were  of  high  rank,  was  curious 
in  the  extreme.  The  majority  exhibited  a 
stolid  resignation,  and,  untying  their  hair, 
which  was  tressed  in  a  huge  bunch  at  the  top 
of  their  heads,  let  it  fall  over  their  faces  in 
token  of  submission ;  but  the  few  who  were 
distinguished  by  a  bone  bracelet  on  their  wrist 
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defended  themselves  with  the  utmost  obstinacy, 
and  only  in  one  case  was  one  taken  alive. 
This  warrior  had  both  his  arms  broken  by 
musket  balls,  and  when  taken  into  Conolly's 
canoe  never  took  his  eyes  from  the  midship- 
man's face  ;  in  all  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and 
in  the  prospect  of  immediate  dissolution, 
seeming  to  be  impressed  by  nothing  so  much 
as  the  colour  of  his  novel  enemy.  There  was 
no  slaughter  of  the  prisoners,  but  all  dead, 
whether  friends  or  enemies,  were  at  once 
thrown  into  the  sea. 


CHAPTER   VII, 

THE    INVESTITURE. 

The  young  midshipman's  account  of  the 
contest,  though  it  had  its  interest  for  all,  was 
listened  to  with  very  different  feelings  by  the 
members  of  his  audience.  Aunt  Sophia  re- 
garded it  with  horror,  not  only  as  a  picture  of 
savage  strife,  but  as  a  specimen  page  out  of 
a  book  of  life  with  which  it  was  only  too 
probable  they  might  be  one  day  more  familiar. 
Edith  showed  little  emotion,  but  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Tarilam,  as  though  the  con- 
templation of  his  noble  face  was  an  antidote 
to  what  would  have  been  otherwise  revolting, 
and  seemed  to  find  in  it  the  reassurance  of 
which  she  doubtless  stood  in  need.  Majuba, 
though  shrinking  from  the  details  of  slaughter, 
wore  a  look  of  conscious  pride,  not  only  when 
the  naval  powers  of  her  people  were  alluded 
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to,  but  when  the  indifference  to  death  mani- 
fested by  the  chieftains  of  her  hereditary  foes 
was  dwelt  upon. 

"  We  too,  you  see,  savages  as  you  may 
deem  us,"  her  face  seemed  to  say,  "  are  not 
altogether  devoid  of  heroism." 

Tarilam  listened  to  it  with  grave  and  philo- 
sophic face,  as  he  might  have  listened  to  any- 
thing else  which  had  a  foregone  conclusion. 
He  was  thinking  less  of  what  was  said  than  of 
its  effect  upon  those  who  heard  it. 

"  What  has  happened,"  he  thoughtfully  re- 
marked, when  Conolly  had  finished.  "  may 
seem  deplorable,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
avoided.  Even  among  civilized  people  I  am 
told  that  war  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  war 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  chastise  a 
barbarous  race  who  have  always  interfered 
with  our  peace  and  quietness.  Thanks  to  the 
aid  the  captain  lent  us,  there  will  be  now 
peace  in  Breda  for  years  to  come." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  admitted 
Aunt  Sophia,  less  interested  in  general  prin- 
ciples of  government  than  in  their  practical 
application  to  herself  and  her  belongings.    She 
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had  looked  upon  Amrac  and  its  inhabitants  as 
merely  an  item  in  that  long  list  of  '  disagree- 
ables '  which  she  foresaw  Fate  had  in  store 
for  them,  and  rejoiced  that  there  was  now  at 
least  one  the  less. 

The  idea  may  not  have  been  without  its 
weight  with  Edith,  but  her  mind  was  much 
more  made  up  than  that  of  the  elder  lady  as 
regarded  her  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
claims  of  personal  friendship  were  as  yet  far 
stronger  with  her  than  those  of  the  country  she 
was  about  to  adopt  as  her  own.  In  her  heart 
of  hearts  she  not  only  mourned  Mr.  Eedmayne's 
loss  more  than  that  of  all  the  Bredans  that  had 
fallen,  but  grudged  it,  as  too  great  a  sacrifice 
for  the  end  accomplished.  What  was  such  a 
victory,  what  was  even  the  national  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  victors,  in  comparison  with 
the  violent  death  of  one  of  her  own  race  she 
had  so  long  known  and  respected  ?  Love,  it  is 
said,  is  beyond  all  things  a  partisan  ;  but  with 
Edith  it  had  its  limits  in  that  direction.  The 
prospect  that  awaited  her  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  welcome  one,  but  she  had  resolved 
to  accept  it,  and  almost  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
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Curiously  enough,  she  found  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  contend  with  in  what  seemed 
matters  of  small  importance.  The  ignorance 
of  Tarilam's  fellow-countrymen — which  was 
after  all  their  inexperience,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  prince  himself,  and  even  in  that  of 
Majuba,  only  gave  the  impression  of  a  pleas- 
ing simplicity — affected  her  like  a  personal 
humiliation.  The  easily  awakened  ridicule 
of  the  sailors  at  the  gaucherie  and  blunders  of 
their  new  friends  gave  her  exquisite  pain.  In 
uniting  herself  with  one  whom  she  firmly 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  she 
could  not  forget  the  race  from  which  he 
sprang.  The  disgrace  of  ancestry  is  compara- 
tively a  small  matter,  except  to  very  small 
minds,  because  its  dishonour  is  invisible  and 
lies  in  the  grave,  but  in  her  case  it  met  her 
at  every  turn.  Only  when  alone  with  Tarilam 
or  his  sister  could  she  forget  it.  Even  the 
behaviour  of  the  king  himself,  though  she  had 
learnt  to  admire  his  character  exceedingly, 
filled  her  with  confusion,  which  might  well 
be  termed  '  twice  confounded,'  for  she  was 
ashamed  of  herself  for  being  ashamed  of  him. 
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An  example  of  this  of  an  unusually  striking 
kind  took  place  within    a   few  days.       King 
Taril  came   over  to  Faybur  in  great  state  to 
thank  his    allies   for  the  assistance  they  had 
rendered    him.       Nothing    could    have    been 
more  gracious  or  considerate  than  the  manner 
in  which    he  expressed    himself.     Passing  by 
all  mention  of  his  own  share  and  that  of  his 
nation  in  the  late  victory,  he  ascribed  it  solely 
to  the  English,  and    dwelt  with  regret  upon 
the  loss  sustained  in  championing  his  quarrel. 
In  feeling,  as   Aunt    Sophia  justly  said,  this 
untutored   monarch  was   as  true  a  gentleman 
as    ever   sat    on    a   throne,  but    in    practical 
matters  he  could   only  use  such  tools  as  laid 
to  his  hand.     A  philosophic  mind  might  well 
have  regarded  the  savage  pomp  surrounding 
him,  and  the  slavish  submission  that  was  paid 
him    by  his    ordinary  subjects,  with   indiffer- 
ence, or   even    perceived    in    it    precisely  the 
same  elements  that  make  up  the  more  civiliz3d 
manifestations    of    respect   for   royalty  ;    but 
upon  Edith's  mind,  who  was  on  this  occasion 
an    unwilling    but    indispensable    witness    of 
them,   they   jarred    with    a    sharp    sense    of 
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pain.  The  blowing  of  conch  shells,  the 
flourishing  of  paddles,  the  prostration  of  the 
oarsmen  on  the  shore,  and  the  bated  breath 
with  which  even  his  nobles — always  with 
averted  face — addressed  the  king,  had  some- 
thing to  her  of  tragedy  as  well  as  farce.  She 
could  not  watch  the  show  as  a  looker-on,  nor 
even  with  the  comparative  indifference  of 
the  captain,  who  on  this  occasion  had  a  part 
to  play  in  it  himself,  which  he  would  very 
willingly,  had  refusal  been  possible  without 
offence,  have  declined. 

The  king  had  announced  his  intention  to 
award  him  the  high  order  of  '  the  Bone,'  an 
honour,  as  has  been  said,  only  bestowed  upon 
the  greatest  chiefs,  and  it  was  the  knowledge 
that  this  greatness  was  to  be  bestowed  on  him, 
which  had  made  the  good  captain  so  satirical 
when  speaking  of  his  Majesty  to  Aunt  Sophia. 

The  investiture  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  is 
not  without  its  humorous  features,  which  a 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case  may 
sometimes  heighten,  perhaps,  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  but  such  a  ceremony  shorn  of  those 
externals  which  have  so  wittily  been  said  to 
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leave  majesty  ■  a  jest/  was  ludicrous  indeed. 
If  Breda  had  possessed  a  '  Court  Journal,'  the 
ceremony  would  have  been  thus  described. 

The  king  and  his  nobles  stood  tog-ether 
apart,  while  the  captain  sat  in  front  of  them 
at  a  little  distance :  the  kind's  brother  ad- 
vanced  with  the  circlet  and  inquired  of  him 
which  hand  he  used  in  common.  This  ques- 
tion was  not,  however,  to  be  replied  to 
verbally,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to 
etiquette.  A  stone  was  placed  in  each  hand, 
with  a  request  that  he  should  throw  it  to  a 
distance,  and  the  ordeal  having  proved  the  left 
to  be  less  in  use,  the  left  wrist  was  elected 
for  the  proposed  honour.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  captain's  frame  was  somewhat 
thickset,  and  the  circlet,  not  being  elastic, 
like  a  garter,  had  to  be  rasped  away  to  fit 
it.  Even  then  it  would  not  go  on.  Strings 
were  therefore  attached  to  the  captain's  fingers, 
and  his  hand  having  been  plentifully  lubri- 
cated with  cocoa-nut  oil,  the  king's  brother 
held  him  fast  by  the  shoulder,  and  three  nobles 
already  decorated  with  the  order,  were  set 
to    work   to  pull   at   the  strings.     The    most 
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profound  silence  was  preserved  among  the 
natives  during  this  trying  ceremony,  and  was 
only  once  broken  by  the  captain,  who,  as  the 
magic  circlet  was  painfully  compressed  on  the 
joints  of  his  hand,  was  heard  to  murmur, 
'•'  Damn  the  bone  ! "  The  exclamation,  how- 
ever, was  fortunately  drowned  in  the  shouts 
of  applause  that  hailed  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Some  men,  we  are  told,  are  born  to  great- 
ness ;  others  achieve  it ;  and  others,  again, 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  This  last 
was,  very  literally,  the  captain's  case.  He 
had  an  Englishman's  contempt  for  all  dis- 
tinctions conferred  by  any  sovereign  save  his 
own.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  ruler  of  Breda, 
however  absolute  and  powerful,  as  a  sovereign 
from  the  right  mint,  or  even  as  a  sovereign  at 
all.  He  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  the 
spectators  of  his  own  nation  were  with  difficulty 
suppressing  their  mirth,  and  he  was  suffering 
acute  physical  pain. 

Nevertheless,  under  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, he  had  to  listen  with  a  grateful 
countenance  to  the  royal  congratulations. 
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"  You  will  take  care,  I  trust,"  said  the  king 
with  dignified  gravity,  "that  this  token  of 
honour  is  rubbed  bright  every  day,  and  pre- 
served as  a  testimony  of  the  rank  conferred 
upon  you ;  and  I  adjure  you  to  defend  it 
valiantly  and  never  to  suffer  it  to  be  torn 
from  your  wrist  save  with  the  loss  of  life." 
A  promise,  considering  what  it  had  cost  him 
to  get  it  on,  the  captain  had  no  scruple  in 
giving  with  much  effusion. 

Edith  watched  the  proceedings  with  feelings 
which  she  was  utterly  unconscious  of  express- 
ing in  her  face,  till  she  heard  Tarilam  whisper 
in  her  ear — 

"It  is  a  poor  thing  to  give  your  captain, 
dear  Edie,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  the  only  thins: 
we  have  to  give." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  anything  like  a 
reproof  had  passed  the  prince's  lips,  and  it 
touched  her  to  the  quick.  She  not  only  felt 
the  pity  for  him  that  is  akin  to  love,  but  the 
keenest  remorse  upon  her  own  account ;  his 
assumption  of  authority — if  so  slight  and  in- 
direct a  rebuke    could    so   be    called — so    far 

from  being  resented,  was  positively  agreeable 

H  2 
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to  her,  not  as  a  pious  novice  welcomes  a 
penance,  but  as  a  symbol  of  domestic  suprem- 
acy. If  she  did  not  look  forward  with  effusion 
to  the  wearing  of  the  marriage  ring,  she 
henceforth  felt  that  the  obstacles  to  her  doing 
so  were  less  serious ;  that  it  would  slip  on, 
at  all  events,  with  less  difficulty  than  the 
captain's  bracelet  had  done.  She  was  not 
only  resigned  to  her  fate,  but,  so  far  as 
Tarilam  was  concerned,  could  even  honestly 
call  it  her  good  fortune.  Her  affection  did 
not  indeed  stand  in  need  of  increase  ;  every 
day  passed  in  his  company  seemed  to  reveal 
some  new  vein  of  gentleness  and  goodness  in 
his  character  ;  it  was  her  philosophy  as  re- 
garded his  belongings  that  required  fortifying, 
and  as  it  chanced  this  also  had  now  happened 
to  her  at  the  very  time  when  the  tie  of 
personal  attachment  was  drawn  tighter  than 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  king  and  his  nobles  had  accepted  the 
captain's  hospitality  for  seven  days,  and  his 
manner  towards  her  was  so  kind  and  delicate, 
as  well  as  obviously  genuine,  that  she  some- 
times found  herself  forgetting  that  he  had  the 
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power  of  life  and  death,  and  eat  his  fish  with 
his  fingers.  What  pleased  her  most,  however, 
was  to  see  other  people  forgetting  it,  and  in 
particular  to  hear  Aunt  Sophia  speak  to  her 
of  the  monarch  of  Breda  as  "  that  dear  old 
gentleman."  What,  in  short,  had  first  appeared 
impossible,  and  then  improbable,  was  becom- 
ing an  accomplished  fact ;  and  though  no  one 
outside  what  might  be  called  the  family  circle, 
save  the  captain,  was  aware  of  Edith's  en- 
gagement, it  only  remained  for  her,  in  mercy 
as  well  as  justice  to  her  lover — for  she  was 
well  convinced  it  was  a  matter  which  his 
intense  diffidence  and  humility  would  prevent 
him  from  pressing  upon  her — to  fix  the  day 
on  which  he  niisrkt  call  her  his  own. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    DERELICT. 

Exactly  a  fortnight  after  the  little  break- 
fast party  at  Ladies'  Bay  had  received  the 
news  of  battle,  it  was  interrupted  by  another 
messenger  bearing  still  more  important  and 
utterly  unlooked-for  tidings.  Conolly  ran  past 
the  open  window,  waving  his  cap  and  shout- 
ing something  which  haste  and  excitement 
rendered  inaudible,  and  then  rushed  into  the 
room  crying,  "  A  sail !  a  sail  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  a  ship  ? "  exclaimed  Aunt 
Sophia,  starting  to  her  feet  in  agitation. 

"  Yes,  an  English  ship  making  for  the 
island.  Hark,  there  speaks  the  signal  from 
the  look-out,"  and  as  he  spoke  the  thunder  of 
one  of  the  great  guns  woke  for  the  first  time 
the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

"  She    was    signalled    from    the    hill    ten 
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minutes  ago,"  the  boy  went  on,  with  breath- 
less vehemence.  "  but  we  could  not  believe  our 
eyes.  John  Newman  has  just  run  down  to 
tell  us.  It  is  an  English  ship,  he  says,  an 
Indiaman,  like  our  dear  old  Ganges,  and  now 
we  shall  all  get  home  again." 

"  Heaven  be  praised ! "  ejaculated  Aunt 
Sophia    earnestly. 

Edith  dropped  her  head,  and  her  pale  lips 
murmured    something   inaudible. 

"  But  you  must  all  come  out  and  see  the 
ship,"  persisted  the  midshipman,  too  excited 
to  perceive  the  effect  his  tidings  had  produced 
upon  the  girl. 

"In  a  minute  or  two,  my  dear  boy,  we  will 
be  with  you,"  replied  Aunt  Sophia,  evasively  ; 
and  off  he  ran,  grudging  to  lose  any  portion  of 
the  spectacle  of  the  approaching  vessel.  To 
him  it  was  the  harbinger  of  joy  ;  and  so,  for 
the  moment,  it  had  seemed  to  the  speaker. 
The  thought  of  returning;  to  her  native  land 
had  wholly  monopolized  her  mind.  Only 
when  she  caught  sio;ht  of  Edith's  face  was 
she  reminded  that  to  her  niece's  ears,  since 
she  had  plighted  faith   with  the  prince,  this 
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news  brought  no  message  of  freedom — nay, 
that  it  would  make  her  future  position  even 
less  tolerable  by  its  isolation  and  the  loss 
of  all  her  friends. 

"  Edith,  darling,"  she  cried,  vehemently, 
' '  there  must  be  a  limit  to  all  self-sacrifice.  If 
you  feel  the  abnegation  demanded  of  you  too 
much  for  your  strength,  as  well  you  may, 
leave  the  matter  in  my  hands.  Let  me  plead 
for  you  with  dear  Tarilam.  What  has  now 
happened  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and 
overrules  what  has  taken  place  between  you. 
His  noble  nature  will  admit  it,  and  will  absolve 
you  from  a  promise  made  under  circumstances 
which  no  longer  exist.  In  sending  us  this 
ship,  when  all  hope  of  revisiting  England 
seemed  lost  to  us,  the  finger  of  Providence 
itself  has  beckoned  you  home." 

Edith  listened  till  the  other  had  finished, 
without  sign  or  sound.  Except  that  she 
kept  her  gaze  steadily  fixed  upon  Tarilam,  she 
might  have  been  a  marble  statue.  "  Do  not 
tempt  me,  Sophy  darling,"  she  answered  in 
the  other's  ear  in  never-to-be-forgotten  tones  ; 
"  you  make  the  path  of  duty  harder  for  me." 
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Then,  with  a  bright  smile  that  illumined  her 
white  face  like  moonlight  upon  snow,  she  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  advancing  with  firm  step  to  her 
lover,  who  sat  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground 
as  though  submissively  awaiting  her  decision, 
laid  her  hand  lovingly  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  very  pressure  of  her  fingers  told  him  at 
what  decision  she  had  arrived  before  she  spoke. 

The  prince  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  gratitude  and  content,  clasped 
her  in  his  arms.  "  Here  is  my  home,"  she  said, 
returning  his  embrace,  "  which  I  will  never 
quit  till  death  beckons  me  away.  When  you 
are  back  in  England,  Sophy  dear" — here  her 
voice  trembled  a  little  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts — "you  must  think  of  me  as  a  happy 
woman.  Tarilam  has  given  me  his  all,  and  I 
have  given  him  all  I  have  to  give.  He  will 
not  mind  if,  now  and  then,  perchance,  my 
look  is  sad  with  thinking  of  you,  dear,  so  far 
away."  Here  she  wholly  broke  down  and  hid 
her  face  in  Tarilam's  breast. 

"  He  shall  never  see  it  so,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Sophia  impulsively.  "  I  will  never  leave  you 
nor  forsake  you,   Edie  dear.     Even  as  Euth 
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clave  to  Naomi  in  the  old  times,  so  will  I 
cleave  to  you.  '  Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go, 
and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge  ;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people  ; '  so  help  me 
Heaven,  nought  but  death  shall  part  thee 
and  me." 

It  was  difficult  to  recognize  Aunt  Sophia 
as  she  poured  forth  those  noble  words  ;  her 
homely  face  was  transfigured  by  the  grandeur 
of  her  self-sacrifice.  Majuba,  who  had  sat 
silent  and  troubled  throughout  this  painful 
scene,  which  she  only  half  understood,  gazed 
at  her  with  such  awed  amazement  as  might 
have  been  awakened  in  some  Delphian  girl  by 
the  inspired  sibyl. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Edith  remonstratively, 
"  that  must  never  be." 

"  But  I  say  '  yes,'  "  answered  Aunt  Sophia  : 
"  whom  have  I  to  love  but  you  ?  How  can  I 
spend  what  little  remains  to  me  of  life,  more 
usefully,  more  wisely,  nay,  more  happily,  than 
by  my  darling's  side.  You  may  count  upon 
my  companionship  as  settled,  Edie,"  she  added 
with  tender  earnestness.  "  And  now,  Majuba, 
these   two  young   people  had   better  be   left 
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together  for  a  little,  while  }7ou  and  I  go  and 
see  the  ship  come  in." 

It  was  a  spectacle  to  which  she  felt  that 
Edith  was  just  now  by  no  means  equal,  and 
indeed  it  was  one  which  she  herself  had  need  to 
summon  all  the  forces  of  her  courage  and  resolu- 
tion to  face.  "Without  setting  too  great  a  store 
on  her  own  value,  she  could  not  but  be  aware 
that  her  promise  to  share  her  niece's  exile  had 
robbed  it  of  half  its  terrors  for  her ;  having 
once  made  the  offer,  it  could  never  be  can- 
celled, and  she  did  not  repent  it ;  nevertheless 
the  sight  that  awaited  her  in  Eescue  Bay  filled 
her  with  many  a  bitter  pang.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  approaching  vessel  and 
every  tongue  w^as  discoursing  of  it  with  eager 
joy.  Men  by  no  means  given  to  the  melting 
mood  were  softened  by  home  thoughts,  and 
shook  one  another  by  the  hand  in  wild  con- 
gratulation. It  almost  seemed  that  all  that 
resignation  and  philosophy  they  had  shown 
for  so  many  months  had  been  a  mere  mask 
to  hide  their  passionate  yearnings  for  their 
native  land ;  already  the  husband  saw  in 
imagination  his  wife  welcoming  him,  long  lost, 
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but  not  despaired  of,  to  his  home ;  the  father 
beheld  his  child ;  the  brother  his  sister.  The 
captain  looked  ten  years  younger  than  he 
had  done  an  hour  ago ;  an  immense  weight 
of  responsibility  had  been  lifted  from  his 
shoulders,  and  his  face  flushed  with  pleasure 
as  he  reflected  that  all  this  great  human 
family  which  had  been  committed  to  his 
charge — a  trust  that  had  not  been  misused — 
were  about  to  be  restored  to  their  belongings. 
Master  Conolly  had  a  telescope,  which  he 
pressed  upon  Aunt  Sophia  in  broken  tones. 
"I  do  not  want  it,  I  don't  indeed,"  he  said  ; 
and  looking  at  his  face  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
the  reason.  He  was  thinking;  of  the  mother 
who,  after  all,  would  see  her  boy  again,  and 
the  tears  dimmed  his  sight. 

The  aspect  of  the  approaching  ship  was 
peculiar.  She  was  of  large  size  and  had  every 
stitch  of  sail  spread,  and  as  the  wind  was 
favourable  to  her  progress  towards  the  island 
her  arrival  might  have  been  looked  for  within 
an  hour  at  the  furthest,  but  there  was  some- 
thing strange,  as  even  Aunt  Sophia's  unskilled 
eyes  could  perceive,  about  her  steering.     She 
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came  on  without  tacking,  yet  in  a  series  of 
zigzags.  Her  nationality  was  plain,  for  she 
showed  English  colours,  but  otherwise  she  was 
an  enigma.  She  took  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  the  signals  made  from  the  look-out,  but 
blindly  staggered  on  like  a  drunken  man.  No 
living  creature  could  be  descried  upon  her 
deck,  and  but  that  she  showed  no  trace  of 
harm  from  wind  or  wave,  and  rose  up  high 
in  the  water,  she  might  have  been  taken  for 
a  wreck  abandoned  by  her  crew. 

As  she  drew  nearer,  indeed,  and,  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  warnings  from  the 
land,  seemed  to  be  making  for  the  reef  on 
which  the  Ganges  had  come  to  grief,  Captain 
Head  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
without  human  guidance,  and  some  sailors 
were  despatched  in  canoes  with  the  object  of 
boarding  her  and  bringing  her  into  harbour, 
an  operation  watched  from  shore  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  and  excitement.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  the  interest  of  the  Bredan 
spectators,  who  had  never  seen  any  craft 
larger  than  the  two  boats  belonging  to  the 
Ganges,  or  that  of  the  English,  was  the  greater. 
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As  the  huge  ship  was  steered  through  the 
channel  into  the  deep  but  calm  waters  that 
fringed  the  bay,  the  exclamations  of  delight 
from  the  natives  mingled  with  a  burst  of 
English  cheers. 

From  the  closest  examination  it  appeared 
that  she  had  suffered  no  damage  of  any  kind, 
nor  was  there  a  sign  of  the  existence  of  any 
infectious  disease  such  as  the  captain  feared 
might  have  caused  her  abandonment.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  ship's 
biscuit,  nor  one  drop  of  water  in  the  way  of 
provision,  and  his  opinion — no  doubt  a  just 
one,  though  it  was  never  corroborated — was 
that  the  ship,  having  been  driven  out  of  her 
course  like  the  Ganges  by  rough  weather,  had 
been  afterwards  caught  in  one  of  those  pro- 
tracted calms,  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  natives,  alternated  with  storms 
in  that  latitude,  and  that  the  crew,  with 
starvation  staring  them  in  the  face,  had  taken 
to  their  boats  with  such  small  store  of  food 
as  still  remained  to  them,  and  worn  out  by 
toil  and  privation,  had  probably  perished. 

Compassion,  however,  for  the  sufferings  of 
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those  whom  we  have  never  seen,  or  even 
heard  of — and  much  less  when,  as  in  this  case, 
the  matter  is  problematical  and  uncertain — is 
necessarily  but  of  a  transitory  kind,  and  such 
considerations  were  soon  forgotten  in  the 
general  joy.  What  to  others,  it  was  only  too 
probable,  had  been  a  catastrophe,  seemed  to 
the  castaways  on  the  shores  of  Fay  bur  a  signal 
act  of  mercy.  They  had  found,  ready  to  their 
hand,  in  all  respects  save  one — that  of  pro- 
visions— the  means  of  transporting  themselves 
to  their  native  land.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  their  self-congratulations  were 
excessive ;  what  was  much  more  surprising 
was  that  their  guests,  the  Bredans,  should 
exhibit  such  satisfaction  in  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  yet  such  was  the  amiability  of  their 
dispositions  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
loss  the  departure  of  allies  so  powerful  would 
inflict  upon  them,  they  expressed  the  most 
genuine  pleasure  at  their  good  fortune. 

"  How  lucky  it  is,"  said  the  captain  to  Aunt 
Sophia,  "  that  matters  have  gone  no  further 
as  regards  Tarilam  and  Miss  Edith  ;  though 
while  congratulating  you  upon  what  we  must 
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needs  now  consider  her  fortunate  escape,  I 
cannot  but  pity  the  poor  prince,  to  whom 
we  are  under  so  many  obligations." 

Then  Aunt  Sophia  told  him  how  Edith 
meant  to  keep  her  plighted  word,  and  how 
she  herself  had  resolved  to  share  her  niece's 
exile. 

The  captains  weather-beaten  face  grew 
tender  as  he  listened,  and  when  she  had  done 
he  held  out  both  his  hands  to  her.  "You 
are  two  angels,"  he  murmured  with  much 
emotion.  "  I  dare  not  say  what  I  think  of 
you  both,  or  you  would  call  me  an  idolater. 
If  our  places  were  reversed  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  I  could  imitate  such  self-denial ; 
nt  the  most  I  can  only  estimate  it  at  its  proper 
value.  We  men  call  ourselves  brave ;  but 
compared  with  women  such  as  you  we  are 
but  as  mice  to  lions.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
dissuade  either  of  you  from  treading  a  path 
of  duty  so  high  and  so  precipitous  that  it 
well  might  make  you  dizzy  to  contemplate  it ; 
but  perhaps  the  mouse  may  help  the  lions." 

"You  have  helped  us  very  much,  dear 
Captain  Head,"  said  Aunt  Sophia,  feebly  smil- 
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ing ;  "  when  I  think  of  all  you  have  done 
for  us  the  tears  stand  in  my  eyes,  as  you 
perceive ;  but  I  fear  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  fated  that  we  must  lose  your  aid." 

"  I  said  '  perhaps/  "  replied  the  captain  with 
earnest  significance,  and  unwilling  to  witness 
the  tears  she  could  not  restrain,  he  turned 
away  abruptly. 

Of  course,  Aunt  Sophia  knew  he  could  not 
really  help  matters ;  no  human  aid  could  now 
avert  the  strong  current  of  circumstauces  that 
was  hurrying  away  Edith  and  herself  into 
regions  new  and  strange ;  but  nevertheless 
there  was  something  in  his  words,  independ- 
ently of  their  sympathy,  which  cheered  her. 

She  returned  to  Ladies'  Bay  and  gently 
chicled  Edith  for  remaining  within  doors  while 
such  great  events  were  happening ;  her  absence, 
as  she  justly  argued,  could  not  fail  to  be 
remarked  upon  sooner  or  later,  and  being 
associated  with  that  of  Tarilam,  must  needs 
betray  her  secret  to  everybody.  That  they 
must  now  know  it  soon  was  true  enough,  but 
it  was  better,  she  urged,  that  it  should  be  told 
by  Edith's  lips  than  gathered  from  idle  gossip. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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"You  are  right,  dear,"  answered  Edith,  with 
a  little  flush ;  "I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  tell 
them." 

To  any  one  who  saw  Tarilam  as  he  looked 
that  day,  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed 
to  associate  him  with  inferiority  in  any  shape. 
To  his  native  dignity  and  faultless  grace  there 
was  added  a  look  of  calm  content  and  happi- 
ness as  different  from  the  bonfire  glow  of 
triumph  as  is  the  serenity  of  a  star.  He 
looked  every  inch  a  prince,  but  not  less  a 
grateful  lover.  Majuba  and  he  went  down 
to  the  shore  and  met  with  something  like  an 
ovation.  The  high  spirits  of  the  English  over- 
flowed in  all  directions,  and  their  feelings  of 
amity  towards  the  Rredans,  heretofore  but 
too  much  mitigated  by  prejudice  and  even 
jealousy,  knew  no  bounds  now  that  they  were 
about  to  bid  adieu  to  them.  The  appearance 
of  the  two  ladies  was  the  signal  for  a  burst 
of  cheering ;  and  they  were  overwhelmed  on 
all  sides  by  congratulations  upon  their  ap- 
proaching deliverance,  every  word  of  which 
caused  them  infinite  embarrassment  and  pain. 

All   this    time   the    king   and   the    captain 
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talked  apart,  with  an  earnestness  and  gravity 
that  forbade  interruption.  The  difficulty  of 
making  themselves  intelligible  to  one  another 
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no  doubt  prolonged  the  interview,  but  its 
•duration  was  something  portentous.  At  last 
the  knotty  point  appeared  to  be  settled,  and 
the  king  beckoned  to  his  son  to  join  them, 
when  the  conversation  was  ao-ain  renewed. 

The  presence  of  the  vessel  in  harbour  at- 
tracted the  eves  of  all  the  rest,  including  even 
those  of  Edith.  Her  mind  was  full  of  thoughts 
unutterable,  or  which  she  would  have  perished 
rather  than  utter,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  ship 
that  was  to  bear  all  her  countrymen  away 
from  her  for  ever ;  but  Aunt  Sophia,  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  captain's  '  perhaps '  in 
her  mind,  threw  many  a  glance  in  his  direc- 
tion and  trembled  with  vague  hopes  and  fears. 
Was  it  possible,  she  wondered,  that  the 
captain  had  persuaded  the  king  to  use  his 
influence — which  was  paramount  with  his  son 
— to  release  her  niece  from  her  eno-ao-ement  ? 
A  cruel  thought  as  regarded  poor  Tarilam.  it 
may  be  said,  and  one  unworthy  of  her  ;  but 
Aunt  Sophia,  unselfish  and  self-sacrificiug   as 
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she  had  proved  herself  to  be,  had  the  weak- 
nesses of  her  sex  as  well  as  its  virtues  ;  nor 
could  it  be  said  of  her,  in  a  matter  in  which, 
as  she  thought,  her  niece's  happiness  was 
concerned,  that  though  she  loved  Edith  much, 
she  loved  honour  more. 

Presently,  as  she  watched  the  trio,  she  saw 
the  captain  draw  aside  from  his  two  com- 
panions and  make  a  sign  to  her  to  come  to 
him,  and,  quitting  Edith  and  Majuba  without 
a  word,  she  followed  him  to  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  camp. 

"  You  have  news  for  me,  I  know,  dear 
captain,"  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  as  he 
motioned  to  her  to  be  seated.  "  Is  it  possible 
it  may  be  good  news  ? " 

"  I  rather  flatter  myself  it  is,"  he  answered, 
with  a  chuckle.  "  I  told  you  a  while  ago, 
you  know,  that  the  mouse  might  help  the 
lion,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  after 
a  deal  of  nibbling  he  has  done  it.  I  have 
made  a  hole  in  the  net  that  held  you  and 
Miss  Edith  big  enough  for  you  both  to  crawl 
through." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DEPARTURE. 

The  relief  the  captain's  words  afforded  to 
Aunt  Sophia  was  unspeakable.  She  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  trust  in  him,  and 
was  so  well  aware  that  he  never  took  for 
granted  what  he  was  not  perfectly  sure  of, 
that  she  had  no  doubt  of  his  good  tidings. 
Feeling  thus  confident  of  Edith's  escape  from 
her  troubles,  it  was  not  surprising,  and, 
indeed,  high  time,  that  her  conscience  should 
feel  a  twinge  or  two  upon  Tarilam's  account. 

"  I  thank  heaven  and  I  thank  you,  dear 
Captain  Head,  with  all  my  heart,"  she  ex- 
claimed, u  for  this  unlooked-for  mercy ;  but 
how  does  the  poor  prince  bear  it  \ " 

"  Bear  it  ?  How  should  he  bear  it  ?  Why, 
like  a  man,  of  course." 

Aunt    Sophia    looked     both    amazed     and 
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alarmed ;  she  began  to  think  that  she  had 
been  a  great  deal  too  sanguine  ;  for  if  Tarilam 
had  borne  such  a  disappointment  'like  a 
man,'  it  could  certainly  not  have  been  what 
she  had  taken  it  for. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  she  gasped, 
"  that  he  does  not  mind  our  going  away  to 
England  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  likes  the  idea.  I  got 
the  king  to  put  it  to  him  on  patriotic  grounds. 
Told  him  about  Peter  the  Great  lodging  in 
Katcliff  Highway,  and  fired  his  ambition." 

The  terrible  thought  struck  Aunt  Sophia 
that  the  captain's  brain  had  given  way  under 
the  pressure  of  excitement.  "  I  don't  quite 
understand  what  you  are  talking  about,"  she 
murmured  timidly.  "  I  was  saying  that  I 
feared  the  poor  prince  would  not  much  like 
being  left  behind." 

"  Left  behind  !  Gad,  I  should  think  not  t 
Why  of  course  he's  going  with  you.  Then 
Miss  Edith  and  he  can  have  the  banns  put  up 
in  ship- shape  fashion  and  be  married  by  a 
bishop  if  she  likes.  There  will  be  no  occasion 
for  Mr.  Ainsworth's  services,  and  our  people 
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here  need  not  know  anything  about  it.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances that  they  should  not.  Don't  faint, 
there's  a  good  creature — it's  worse  than  crying. 
Here's  the  king." 

This  was  a  little  ruse  of  the  captain's  to 
bring  Aunt  Sophia  to  herself,  for  in  point  of 
fact  there  was  no  kino-  and  it  succeeded  to 
admiration.  The  good  news  she  had  just 
received,  with  its  only  drawback  thus  happily 
removed,  had  been  too  much  for  her.  Perhaps 
she  had  never  quite  pictured  to  herself  how 
great  was  the  self-abnegation  she  had  con- 
templated in  remaining  with  Edith  till  the 
necessity  for  it  was  thus  done  away  with.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  she  was  recovered,  the  captain, 
with  great  good  judgment,  quitted  the  realms 
of  sentiment  and  entered  into  the  details  of 
his  scheme. 

Knowing  the  king's  love  for  his  people,  he 
had  pictured  to  him  the  immense  advantages 
that  would  flow  to  them  from  a  visit  of  the 
prince,  with  some  of  his  attendants,  to  Eng- 
land. He  could  rely  upon  the  well-known 
generosity  and  gratitude  of  '  John  Company ' 
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to  send  them  back  to  Breda  in  a  ship  laden 
with  every  article  that  could  be  useful  to  the 
friendly  islanders ;  and  in  view  of  so  vast  a 
national  boon  he  had  ventured  to  urge  that 
even  separation  from  his  only  son  would  not 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

The  struggle  between  patriotism  and  paternal 
love  in  Taril's  bosom  had  been  sharp  but  brief, 
for  his  nature  was  cast  not  only  in  regal  but 
heroic  mould.  He  was  well  aware  that  if  the 
prince  left  him  as  Edith's  accepted  lover  it 
would  be  for  ever.  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
that,  after  once  being  reunited  to  her  own 
people,  she  should  return  of  her  own  free  will 
to  a  barbarous  and  alien  land ;  he  knew,  too, 
not  only  that  Tarilam's  happiness  was  bound 
up  in  hers,  but  that  he  was  fitted  by  nature, 
as  no  other  of  his  race  had  ever  been,  to  reap 
the  benefits  and  enjoyments  of  civilization. 
His  feelings  were  something  akin  to  those  of  a 
father,  full  of  Christian  faith,  who  is  about  to 
lose  a  good  and  virtuous  son  by  death  ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  going  to  a  better  land,  and  one 
more  suited  to  his  gifts.  The  captain  from  his 
scanty  store  of  historic  knowledge    had  pro- 
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clucecl  the  example  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  one 
who  had  left  his  country  for  his  country's  good, 
and  shown  a  parallel  between  his  case  and 
that  of  Tarilam.  But  the  fact  was  that  Taril 
himself  was  a  counterpart  of  Peter,  without 
his  vices ;  in  all  his  royal  instincts  as  great  a 
king,  and  far  less,  by  nature,  of  a  savage. 

His  will  had  always  been  a  law  to  his  off- 
spring, and  now  that  both  love  and  duty 
demanded  Tarilam's  obedience,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  gainsaid ;  still,  it  had  not  been  without 
many  a  pang  of  remorse  that  the  prince  had 
consented  to  bereave  his  father  of  his  only  son. 

Aunt  Sophia's  gentle  nature  was  touched  to 
the  core  by  the  captain's  recital.  "What  was 
my  sacrifice,  of  which  you  made  so  much,"  she 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  "  compared  with 
what  King  Taril  has  done  ! " 

"  He  has  helped  to  restore  the  average  on 
behalf  of  my  sex  in  the  matter  of  unselfishness, 
no  doubt,"  admitted  the  captain.  "  I  shall  now 
view  this  ridiculous  bone  bracelet  of  his  with 
less  dissatisfaction  than  I  should  have  thought 
possible.  They  are  noble  fellows,  both  father 
and  son." 
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"  They  are,  indeed,"  cried  Aunt  Sophia. 
"  See,  Tarilam  has  beckoned  to  his  sister ;  he 
means  to  tell  her  what  has  happened  even 
before  he  tells  clear  Edith,  because  it  is  she 
whom  he  is  about  to  leave,  and  not  the  other. 
That  is  a  fine  trait." 

"  No  doubt,"  assented  the  captain.  "  More- 
over, it  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  getting  a 
word  with  your  niece  alone.  Take  her  home 
at  once,  and  break  the  good  news  to  her.  I 
envy  you  the  sight  of  the  sunshine  it  will 
bring  into  her  pretty  face." 

There  was  excuse  enough  in  the  occurrences 
of  the  day  for  the  tender  gravity  with  which 
Aunt  Sophia  took  her  niece's  arm,  and  led 
her  away  from  the  busy  scene.  Yet,  ere  they 
had  reached  Ladies'  Bay,  and  before  she  had 
spoken  a  word  of  what  she  had  to  tell,  Edith 
suddenly  stopped,  and  said  in  a  faltering 
tone — 

"  I  hope,  clear  Aunt  Sophia,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  alter  matters  between  me  and 
Tarilam." 

The  confabulation  between  the  king  and  the 
captain,  and  afterwards  between  the  captain 
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and  her  aunt,  had  not  escaped  her  notice ;  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  her  future,  and 
was  unwilling  that  the  "low  beginnings  of 
content"  should  be  interfered  with  by  any 
new  arrangement. 

"Not  altered,  darling,  only  improved,"  said 
Aunt  Sophia  softly ;  "as  soon  as  we  reach 
home  and  are  quite  alone  you  shall  hear  all." 

The  precaution  would  have  seemed  to  be 
unnecessary,  for,  to  the  narrator's  surprise  and 
disappointment,  Edith  received  her  tidings, 
not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  with  a  calmness 
very  like  regret. 

"  Good  heavens  !  you  are  surely  glad,  my 
dear,  that  we  are  going  back  to  old  England  %  " 
exclaimed  Aunt  Sophia,  with  amazement. 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad.  I  am  most  sincerely  glad. 
Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  Sophy  dear,  but 
remember,  it  will  not  be  '  old  England '  to 
me." 

In  the  other's  natural  joy  at  their  unex- 
pected enfranchisement,  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  reasons,  though  they  had  been 
stated  to  her  and  she  had  admitted  their  force, 
which  had  made  exile  so  tolerable  and  even 
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welcome  to  her  niece,  and  this  reply  struck 
her  almost  as  a  revelation.  If  she  had  known 
that  those  words,  "  I  am  most  sincerely  glad," 
were  uttered  for  her  own  sake,  and  not  from 
the  heart  of  the  speaker,  she  would  have  been 
even  more  distressed ;  for  the  simple  fact  was 
that  her  tidings  were  unwelcome. 

Edith  had,  indeed,  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
an  exile  under  conditions  as  unpalatable,  save 
for  the  devotion  of  her  betrothed,  as  were  ever 
offered  to  woman  ;  but  to  return  to  the  coun- 
try of   Charles    Layton  with    Tarilam   as  her 
accepted  lover  was  an  alternative  that  seemed 
more    distasteful  still.     The    objections    to    it 
were  innumerable,  and  they  seemed  to  her  in 
that   short  instant   to    gather   themselves    to- 
gether   and    press  against   it  with  superlative 
force ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  Aunt  Sophia 
should  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  herself  a  second 
time  for  her  sake,  as  it  was  certain  she  would 
do  if  her  niece  elected  to  stay.     After  this  one 
reminder,  therefore — wrung  from  her  in  that 
moment  of  distressed  surprise — of  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  she  was  about  to  revisit 
her   native   land,  Edith   uttered   no  word   of 
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dissent  or  discontent.  If  her  behaviour  evinced 
less  satisfaction  than  was  expected  of  her,  it 
was  set  down  by  the  captain  to  her  credit,  as 
being  unwilling  to  exhibit  her  joy  in  a  case 
where  her  lover,  in  the  persons  of  his  father 
and  his  sister,  was  so  great  a  loser. 

King  Taril  and  Majuba,  themselves  so 
careful  of  the  feelings  of  those  they  loved, 
naturally  took  the  same  view.  If  there  was 
one  other  who  was  not  so  easily  deceived,  the 
modesty  of  his  requirements  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  object  of  his  devotion  at  least 
made  him  easily  contented. 

It  was  his  humble  hope  that  with  the 
greater  advantages  that  would  now  be  open 
to  him,  he  might  in  time  make  himself  less 
unworthy  of  her. 

The  feelings  of  the  tenants  of  Ladies'  Bay, 
including  King  Taril,  now  its  constant  visitor, 
were  indeed  in  strong  contrast  to  those  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Faybur;  the  joy 
and  excitement  which  possessed  the  latter, 
however,  prevented  them  from  taking  notice 
of  the  fact,  and  the  engagement  between  the 
two  young  people — though  it  was  known  of 
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•course  that  the  prince  and  his  attendants  were 
to  visit  England — was  as  much  a  secret  to  the 
whole  ship's  company,  save  the  captain,  as 
heretofore. 

In  the  mean  time  the  preparations  for  em- 
barkation went  on  apace.  The  vessel  which 
was  to  carry  the  castaways  home,  and  which 
they  fitly  named  the  Deliverance,  had  every- 
thing on  board  that  they  required,  except 
provisions.  Just  as  though  they  were  in 
London,  and  were  moving  into  a  furnished 
house,  they  had  only  to  transfer  to  it  their 
personal  effects.  As  to  stores,  in  a  few  weeks 
she  was  so  laden  with  supplies  from  King 
Taril's  bounty,  and  also  with  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  kindly  Bredans,  that  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  she  would  be  able  to 
leave  the  harbour  into  which  she  had  entered 
with  such  ease.  When  the  day  came  for  their 
departure  there  were  at  least  five  hundred 
canoes  in  the  little  bay,  full  of  natives  come 
to  bid  them  farewell,  and  each  with  some 
offering  by  way  of  remembrance.  In  vain 
were  they  told  that  there  was  no  room  for 
more.      "  Only  this  from  me  ;  only  this  from 
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me,"  was  the  general  cry,  accompanied  by 
such  supplicatory  gestures  and  tearful  eyes 
as  almost  made  the  sailors  themselves  exhibit 
similar  emotion. 

The  parting  between  Taril  and  the  prince 
touched  every  heart.     The  king  begged  him  to 
look  upon  the  captain  as  another  father,  and  the 
latter,  on  his  part,  assured  the  king  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  repay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude he  owed  him  by  every  kindness  to  his  son. 
"I    am  well  aware."  were   the    kind's   last 
words,    "  that    in    the    distant    country   he    is 
about    to  visit  he  will    be  exposed    not    only 
to  danger  (from  which  I  look  to  you  to  guard 
him),  but  to  diseases  that  are  unknown  to  us 
here,    and    from    which    he    may    even    die." 
Here  he  was  silent  for  a  little,  restraining  his 
deep  emotion  with  native  dignity.     "  I  have 
prepared  my  thoughts  for  this.     You  will  be 
kind  to  him,  I  know,  in  sickness,  but  death 
you   cannot  arrest.     I  shall  not  blame  you." 
Then,  turning  with  a  pathetic  smile  to  Edith, 
he  added,  "  Xor,  though  you,  like  Death  (and 
yet  so  unlike  him),  are  taking  my  son  away, 
pretty  one,  do  I  blame  you." 
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Such  a  farewell  between  persons  apparently 
so  alien  and  incongruous  was  probably  never 
seen.  Edith  and  Aunt  Sophia  were  bathed  in 
tears.  The  captain  himself  was  so  moved 
that  he  could  hardly  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  setting;  sail.  As  the  vessel  drew  ahead, 
the  natives  whose  presents  had  been  declined 
paddled  in  front  of  it  and  threw  on  board 
their  yams  and  cocoa-nuts  and  flowers,  with 
renewed  expressions  of  affection.  "  We  are 
happy  because  you  are  going  home,"  they 
cried,  "but  very  unhappy  to  see  you  are 
going  away."  The  king  stood  on  the  shore, 
majestic  and  erect,  waving  his  hand,  and 
apparently  unmoved ;  but  it  might  be  almost 
said  that  the  whole  nation  was  in  tears,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  sailors  themselves 
found  voice  for  their  three  cheers. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HUMILIATIONS. 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  of  those  who 
manned  the  Deliverance  was  so  great  and 
unlooked-for  that  it  seemed  to  them  like  a 
transformation  scene  upon  the  stage,  in  the 
reality  of  which  they  could  scarcely  believe. 
It  put  them  all,  save  one — Mr.  Bates,  who 
still  nursed  his  wrongs  and  showed  in  every 
way  he  dared  his  antipathy  to  the  captain — in 
the  highest  good  humour.  They  felt  like  men 
buried  alive  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
restored  to  fresh  air  and  sunshine ;  or  like 
school-boys  who  were  going  home  before  their 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  providential  out- 
break of  scarlatina.  They  counted  the  days 
that  must  intervene  before,  under  the  most 
favourable    conditions,    they    could    hope    to 
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reach  their  native  land,  and  yet  found  none  of 
them  too  long. 

To  Edith  Norbury  neither  the  future  nor 
the  present  wore  so  rose-coloured  a  hue.  Yet 
the  change  in  her  position  was  far  greater 
than  in  their  case,  and,  considering  what  she 
had  escaped,  might  well  be  considered  more 
advantageous.  The  revolution  in  her  fortunes 
had  been  two-fold.  A  few  weeks  as;o  she  had 
looked  forward  (though  certainly  without  effu- 
sion) to  a  new  life,  the  drawbacks  to  which 
would  have  been  intensified  by  backward 
glances  at  the  old  one.  She  was  now  return- 
ing to  her  old  life,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances  as  made  her  regard  it  with  disrelish, 
and  even  dismay. 

It  was  not  only  that  the  prospect  of  revisit- 
ing England  awoke  a  thousand  tender  and 
regretful  memories  which  she  had  believed 
were  laid  asleep  for  ever,  and  would  doubtless 
have  so  lain  had  she  remained  in  exile,  but 
that  Tarilam  himself  lost  something  of  that 
attraction  which,  though  deep  and  genuine 
enough,  had,  doubtless,  owed  something  to  his 
position  and  surroundings.     He  was  as  gentle, 
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kind,  and  devoted  to  her  as  ever ;  the  gracious 
simplicity  of  his  nature  made  him  as  much 
the  idol  of  the  ship's  company  as  of  his  own 
attendants ;  but  he  was  no  longer  the  en- 
chanted prince  who  had  saved  her  from  the 
teeth  of  the  shark  and  the  poison  of  the  arrow. 
The  wardrobe  of  Mr.  Marston  had  been  laid 
under  contribution  for  him,  and,  in  his  Euro- 
pean clothes,  he  looked  not  only  as  handsome, 
but  almost  as  much  to  the  manner  born,  as  in 
his  native  gear.  But  for  his  speech,  as  the 
captain  said,  he  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  young  English  gentleman  of  birth 
and  breeding  who  had  spent  some  years  in  the 
tropics. 

This  easy  assumption  of  her  own  nation- 
ality, which  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  natural 
grace,  was  somehow  disagreeable  to  Edith  ;  it 
reminded  her  of  what  she  would  fain  have 
forgotten  ;  if  he  did  not  absolutely  become  in 
her  eyes  (what,  being  so  different,  he  had 
hitherto  never  been)  the  successful  rival  of  her 
dead  lover,  he  suggested  rivalry  where,  with 
all  her  regard  for  him,  she  could  not  brook  it. 
What  was  very  curious,  his  unlikeness  to  the 
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character  he  had  thus  involuntarily  assumed, 
distressed  her  even  more  than  his  aptitude  for 
it.  The  ignorance  which  he  had  displayed  in 
Fayhur  had  amused  her,  and  had  even  been  a 
source  of  attraction  ;  it  had  pleased  her  to  be 
his  tutor.  There  had  been  something  touch- 
ing in  the  simplicity  of  one  so  highly  placed 
and  endowed  with  such  splendid  physical 
gifts.  But  on  board  the  Deliverance,  and  still 
more  when  the  ship  touched  land,  and  he  was 
first  introduced  to  the  scenes  of  civilization, 
this  ignorance  of  the  prince,  which  he  ex- 
hibited without  the  least  reserve,  filled  her 
with  vexation  and  even  shame. 

Their  first  port,  as  it  happened,  was  St. 
Helena,  a  modest  example  enough  of  a  civil- 
ized community,  but  what  he  saw  there — 
indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  all  he  saw 
there — excited  in  him  the  rapture  of  a  child. 
That  he  had  never  heard  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  nothing  surprising — some  of  his 
English  companions  had  perhaps  but  little 
advantage  of  him  in  that  matter ;  but  the 
state  of  astonishment  into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  the  sight  of  a  man  on  horseback  naturally 
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reflected  itself  in  all  beholders.  He  had  never 
before  beheld  any  animal  with  four  legs,  and 
the  spectacle  of  such  an  abnormal  creature  in 
combination  with  a  man  aroused  in  him — 
only  too  naturally — the  wildest  amazement. 
To  discover  that  this  portent — or  at  least 
the  equine  portion  of  it — declined  to  eat 
oranges,  filled  him  with  the  liveliest  dis- 
appointment. 

His  eye  was  as  observant  as  his  mind,  and 
both  were  bewildered.  With  all  his  good 
sense  it  was  impossible  that,  placed  in  so 
novel  a  position,  he  could  have  the  sense  of 
proportion.  The  present  of  a  string  of  glass 
beads  threw  him  into  an  ecstasy.  He  felt 
that  he  had  in  his  hands  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  and  besought  Captain  Head  to  hire  a 
vessel  to  take  them  to  Breda,  the  cost  of 
which  he  offered  to  repay  by  three  of  them, 
as  the  knights  of  old  used  to  give  largesse  by 
tearing  off  a  link  of  their  chains.  The  only 
drawback  to  his  childish  happiness  at  the 
spectacle  of  any  novelty  was  that  the  king, 
his  father,  could  not  also  behold  it. 

Though  he  had  learnt  to  write  after  a  fashion, 
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lie  preferred  to  keep  his  memoranda  in  the 
Breda  fashion,  which  was  by  knots  upon  a 
string.  When  anything  struck  him  as  extra- 
ordinary, he  made  a  knot  of  it,  and  as  almost 
everything  did  so  strike  him,  he  not  only  soon 
came  to  an  end  of  his  string,  but,  to  his  great 
distress,  often  forgot  what  had  aroused  his 
curiosity.  Upon  being  taken  to  see  a  school* 
and  shown  its  maps  and  books,  he  exclaimed 
pathetically,  "Alas!  I  am  the  youngest  child 
here."  When  asked  to  exhibit  his  native  ac- 
complishments, he  would  comply  with  willing- 
ness, and  in  all  those  of  an  athletic  nature 
delighted  his  audience ;  but  with  the  same 
good  nature  he  would  comply  with  a  request 
for  a  native  song,  than  which  nothing  more 
discordant  and  barbarous  ever  fell  on  human 
ear.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  occa- 
sions on  which  his  extreme  simplicity  was 
manifested.  Its  exhibition,  though  treated 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  by  those  about  him, 
could  not  but  excite  the  ridicule  of  strangers, 
and  every  smile  it  evoked  was  to  Edith  a 
bitter  humiliation.  With  woman's  art  and 
woman's  chivalry  she  concealed  this  from  the 
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world  at  large,  but  from  her  relative  and  com- 
panion, though  she  never  spoke  of  it  to  her, 
she  could  not  conceal  it.  Ten  times  a  day 
did  Aunt  Sophia  wish  themselves  back  in 
Faybur,  and,  had  it  been  possible,  would,  for 
her  niece's  sake,  have  loyally  returned  thither, 
though  they  were  within  a  few  weeks'  sail  of 
home ;  for,  as  she  could  not  but  reflect,  if 
Edith  felt  her  lover's  deficiencies  even  now, 
how  much  more  distressingly  obvious  must 
they  become  in  England  ! 

When  alone  with  him,  indeed,  the  affectionate 
admiration  which  Edith  never  ceased  to  feel 
for  him  was  as  complete  and  undisturbed  as 
ever.  It  even  pleased  her,  as  of  old,  when  he 
came  to  her  in  his  artless  way  for  information 
about  this  and  that ;  it  was  only  when  his 
shortcomings  were  exposed  to  others  that  they 
gave  her  any  sense  of  pain.  But  in  that  case 
the  exhibition  of  his  very  virtues  would  some- 
times distress  and  grate  upon  her.  His  filial 
love  and  duty  often  caused  him  to  select 
objects,  intrinsically  valueless,  but  whose 
novelty  took  his  fancy,  to  send  to  his  father, 
including  even   the    furniture  of  the   dinner- 
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table  ;  and  by  way  of  apology  for  a  choice 
that  seemed  to  need  it,  he  would  explain  in 
his  simple  fashion  how  in  Breda  the  king  him- 
self ate  off  the  leaf  of  the  cocoa-nut,  drank 
out  of  its  shell,  and  used  the  husk  for  napkin. 

To  the  philosophic  mind  such  details  would 
have  been  of  no  account,  or  been  even  inter- 
esting ;  but  Edith,  who  was  no  philosopher, 
shrank  from  them,  nay,  she  even  congratu- 
lated herself  on  the  fact  that  her  eno-ao-ement 
to  the  son  of  this  too  simple  sovereign  was 
as  yet  unprocl aimed,  and  then  flushed  with 
shame  at  her  cowardice. 

The  captain,  as  it  happened,  unconscious  of 
Edith's  associations  with  the  place,  decided  to 
land  at  Portsmouth,  which  was  a  terrible  trial 
to  her.  The  ship  passed  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  very  rampart  where  Charles 
Layton's  interview  with  her  had  taken  place, 
and  where  she  had  exchanged  with  him  those 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity.  That  scene  was 
separated  by  what  might  have  seemed  a  life- 
time of  adventure  and  strange  experience,  yet 
it  seemed  to  her  to  have  taken  place  but 
yesterday. 
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"  Your  hand  is  cold,  my  darling,"  said 
Tarilam,  who  stood  beside  her,  lost  in  admir- 
ation of  the  ships  of  war,  the  batteries  on 
shore,  and  the  fluttering  flags  in  harbour.  It 
was  cold,  indeed,  as  Death,  and  it  was  with 
Death  her  thoughts  were  busy ! 

The  captain  had  proposed  that  the  two 
ladies  should  be  lodged  at  the  hotel  till  he 
could  communicate  with  the  authorities  at  the 
India  House  as  regarded  the  prince,  but  they 
preferred  to  remain  on  ship-board.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  little  party  started  for  London 
by  coach,  or,  as  Tarilam  expressed  it,  in  "  a 
house  on  wheels,  which  was  run  away  with  by 
horses ; "  it  amazed  him  that  even  at  night-  it 
should  still  go  on,  and  that  while  it  went  one 
way  the  houses,  fields,  and  trees  should  be 
going  the  other. 

It  was  arranged  that,  until  Edith's  affairs 
could  be  looked  into,  she  and  her  aunt  should 
take  up  their  abode  with  the  captain  and  an 
unmarried  sister  of  his  in  London,  who  kept 
house  for  him  when  on  shore.  It  was  their 
wish  to  live  in  the  strictest  retirement,  which, 
in  Tarilam's  case,  was  impossible.     The  report 
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of  his  arrival  made  no  little  public  stir,  and  a 
house  was  taken  for  him  and  his  attendants 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  who  provided  for  their  entertain- 
ment on  a  very  handsome   scale. 

His  curiosity  for  seeing  things,  as  well  as  the 
invitations,  some  of  them  from  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  which  he  was  compelled  to  accept, 
kept  him  much  abroad,  and  although  Edith 
never  failed  to  welcome  him  with  dutiful  affec- 
tion, his  absence  was,  on  the  whole,  a  relief  to 
her.  What  he  had  to  tell  her — and  which  he 
told  with  all  the  confidence  of  one  who  is  sure 
of  sympathy  in  his  hearer — was  unpalatable, 
if  not  absolutely  distasteful  to  her.  He  was 
eloquent  on  matters  which  to  her  were  not 
only  common  events,  but  things  in  which  she 
took  no  interest  (there  were  few  things  indeed 
that  now  had  interest  for  her)  ;  of  the  kind- 
ness shown  him  by  the  great,  which,  in  her 
eyes,  was  something  worse  than  condescen- 
sion ;  or  of  his  popularity  with  the  crowd, 
which  he  took  for  the  national  goodwill. 
She  was  conscious,  though  she  never  confessed 
it  even  to  herself,  that  while  her  regard  for 
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him  was  as  great  as  ever,  her  return  to 
England  had  been  the  death-blow  to  that 
growing  affection,  which,  had  she  remained  in 
Faybur,  might  have  blossomed  into  the  per- 
fect flower  of  love.  Every  familiar  scene 
awakened  memories  of  the  man  she  had  loved 
and  lost,  and  seemed  to  reproach  her  for  her 
infidelity  to  him.  The  spring  of  life  was 
broken  within  her,  and  all  her  remaining 
strength  was  taxed  to  its  uttermost  to  conceal 
the  fracture. 

Fortunately,  her  hostess,  a  kind  and  old- 
fashioned  woman,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
the  superior  social  position  of  her  guests,  left 
them  very  much  to  themselves,  and,  with 
Aunt  Sophia,  Edith  had,  at  all  events,  no 
necessity  to  act  a  part.  She  could  be  silent 
without  fear  of  questioning,  and,  even  if  she 
aroused  suspicion  of  how  matters  stood  with 
her,  was  at  least  secure  from  the  expression  of 
it.  As  to  her  duty  of  keeping  faith  with 
Tarilam,  she  never  wavered  in  it  for  a 
moment ;  but  sometimes  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
she  pondered  whether  she  would  not  have 
welcomed   death    itself  as  a  relief  from  the 
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obligation.  She  had  left  but  few  friends  in 
England,  her  associates  having  been  limited 
to  the  circle  around  her  uncle  and  cousin, 
with  the  members  of  which  she  had  little  in 
common,  and,  through  a  mistake  on  their 
part,  with  which  she  was  at  the  time  unac- 
quainted, but  the  result  of  which  she  accepted 
gladly,  these  did  not  now  attempt  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  with  her. 

While  in  this  state  of  comparative  solitude — 
with  thoughts  now  dwelling  with  remorseful 
regret  upon  the  past,  now  recoiling  with 
vague  foreboding  from  the  future — a  misfor- 
tune suddenly  fell  upon  their  little  household 
which  for  the  time  swallowed  up,  like  an 
Aaron's  rod,  her  own  brood  of  miseries  and 
apprehensions. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BURNING   HER   BOATS. 

Captain  Head  was  arrested  one  morning, 
in  his  own  house,  and  carried  before  a  magis- 
trate, upon  the  charge  of  murdering  one 
Matthew  Murdoch,  a  British  subject.  The 
thing  was  done  without  a  word  of  warning, 
but  it  did  not  take  him  altogether  by  surprise, 
nor  did  he  need  to  be  told  that  the  person  who 
had  sworn  the  criminal  information  against 
him  was  one  Eichard  Bates.  He  knew  the 
ex-mate  to  be  of  the  most  vindictive  nature, 
and  that  he  had  nursed  his  hate  to  keep  it 
warm  ever  since  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
rank ;  while  as  to  the  accusation  itself,  he 
felt  his  conscience  clear,  and  that  no  jury  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  would  think  otherwise. 
But  with  the  women  folk  matters  were  very 
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different.  For  them  the  catastrophe  was  as 
unexpected  and  tremendous  as  a  thunderbolt 
falling  from  a  cloudless  sky.  They  had  that 
intuitive  dread  and  doubt  of  the  law,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  most  innocent  person,  which 
appertains  to  their  sex,  and  with  much  more 
justification  than  belongs  to  some  of  its  other 
instincts. 

Miss  Head  in  particular,  who  was,  of  course, 
less  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  matter 
than  her  guests,  was  almost  out  of  her  mind 
with  terror ;  and  the  spectacle  of  her  wretch- 
edness afflicted  them  almost  as  much  as  the 
calamity  itself.  The  captain  had  done  his 
best  to  comfort  them,  assuring  them  of  his 
ultimate  acquittal,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
tell  them  that  they  would  not  see  him  at 
home  aixain,  as  murder  was  not  a  bailable 
offence,  till  his  trial  was  over.  His  parting 
from  them  was  painful  in  the  extreme,  and 
their  joy  was  proportionately  greater  when, 
in  a  few  hours,  the  good  captain  returned, 
though  not,  as  they  fondly  hoped  on  seeing 
him,  a  free  man.  The  magistrate  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  charge  of  murder 
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could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  of  man- 
slaughter had  been  substituted  for  it.  The 
captain's  bail  had  been  fixed  at  a  considerable 
sum,  but  so  far  from  there  having  been  any 
difficulty  in  finding  it,  many  persons  of  good 
position  had  at  once  offered  themselves  as  his 
security.  He  had  never  made  any  secret  of 
the  punishment  he  had  been  compelled  to 
inflict  upon  Murdoch,  both  as  a  murderer  and 
one  whose  treachery  had  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  whole  island  community,  and 
his  conduct  had  the  approbation  not  only  of 
all  upholders  of  authority  but  of  the  public  at 
large.  His  accuser,  Mr.  Bates,  had  had  a 
proportionately  ill  reception  at  the  police 
court,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  had  had  to 
be  escorted  home. 

Poor  Miss  Head  was  not  only  greatly  con- 
soled by  this  intelligence,  and  by  the  con- 
temptuous indifference  her  brother  displayed 
with  respect  to  what  was  laid  to  his  charge, 
but  found  a  considerable  satisfaction  in  his 
popularity.  If  everything,  as  she  was  now 
assured,  was  sure  to  go  right,  she  was  not 
altogether  unwilling:  that  his  merits  should  be 
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brought  into  public  prominence,  even  through 
a  prosecution. 

To  Edith,  on  the  contrary,  this  reflection 
was  anything  but  welcome.  Though  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  her  being  called  as  a 
witness  to  anything  that  had  taken  place  at 
Faybur,  it  was  only  too  likely  that  her  name 
would  be  introduced  at  the  trial,  in  which 
case  a  publicity  would  be  thrust  upon  her 
which  would  be  painful  to  her  to  the  last 
degree.  Upon  the  whole,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  should  this  unfortunately  come 
to  pass,  she  would  prefer  to  return  with 
Tarilam  to  his  own  country  in  the  ship  that 
the  East  India  Company  were  fitting  out  and 
loading  with  every  kind  of  useful  present,  to 
carry  his  attendants  back  to  Breda. 

Of  this,  indeed,  she  had  as  yet  said  nothing 
— though  for  very  different  reasons — either  to 
himself  or  to  Aunt  Sophia.  In  the  former 
case,  though  she  knew  that  such  a  proposition 
would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  her  lover,  it 
would  necessitate  her  immediate  union  with 
him,  from  which,  in  spite  of  gratitude,  and 
duty,  and  affectionate  regard,  she  shrank  with 
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something  more  than  reluctance  ;  in  the  latter, 
she  knew  that  such  a  course  would  meet  with 
the  most  vehement  opposition ;  in  fact,  it 
was  quite  possible  that  Aunt  Sophia,  in  her 
disinterested  devotion,  would  insist  upon 
sharing  her  voluntary  exile,  a  step  which  she 
could  never  permit. 

The  more  she  thought  of  the  matter  the 
more  this  determination  grew  upon  her ;  it 
would  be  held,  as  she  well  knew,  by  those 
about  her,  as  little  less  than  suicide ;  if  a  plan 
so  outrageous  seemed  preferable  to  her  to 
becoming  Tarilam's  wife  iu  England — if,  in 
other  words,  that  prospect  was  so  intolerable 
to  her — they  would  argue  that  it  behoved 
her  to  give  him  up.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
might  be  so  ;  but  in  that  case  to  treat  him  so 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dishonourable, 
and  she  preferred  suicide  to  dishonour. 

One    thing,   however,   notwithstanding    she 

had    come    to    this    conclusion,  she    had   not 

yet   persuaded  herself  to  do,  and  it  became 

imperative   that  she  should  do  it,  namely,  to 

destroy  the  mementoes  she  still  possessed  of  her 

drowned  lover.     Had  he  been  alive,  and  their 
VOL.  in.  l 
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engagement  been  broken  off,  she  would,  of 
course,  have  returned  to  him  those  loving 
letters,  those  little  priceless  gifts,  which  mark, 
like  mile-stones  upon  the  highway,  the  flowery 
path  of  a  girl's  love.  She  had  also  his  portrait, 
drawn  by  herself  on  board  the  Ganges  before 
their  arrival  at  the  Cape.  They  were  sacred 
relics,  but  they  were  very  far  from  helping 
the  devotee.  To  open  her  desk  and  look  at 
them  was  terrible  to  her,  and  almost  made 
her  falter  on  the  road  to  which  honour 
pointed ;  she  felt  that  the  very  possession  of 
them  made  it  harder  and  more  thorny  for 
her.  To  burn  them  would  be,  as  it  were,  to 
burn  her  boats ;  and,  by  making  retreat  (even 
in  thought)  impossible,  to  nerve  her  for  her 
duty ;  but  to  do  so  seemed  nevertheless  an 
act  of  sacrilege.  To  keep  them  was  disloyalty 
to  the  man  to  wThom  she  was  betrothed ;  to 
destroy  them  was  a  wrong  to  the  memory 
of  the  only  man  (as  she  now  knew  but  too 
well)  whom  she  had  ever  really  loved. 

Whether  Tarilam  was  aware  of  her  possess- 
ing these  mementoes  or  not,  she  did  not 
know.     She    had    certainly   never   spoken   of 
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them  to  him  herself,  but  in  the  early  days  of 
their  acquaintance,  when  they  had  been  as 
frank  and  familiar  with  him  as  though  he  had 
been  a  child,  it  was  by  no  means  impossible 
that  Aunt  Sophia  had  done  so ;  his  interest  in 
all  Edith  had  done  had  been  from  the  first 
excessive,  and  it  was  quite  likely  that  in  proof 
of  her  artistic  skill,  or  in  illustration  of  her 
past  history,  he  had  been  shown  Charles 
Layton's  portrait.  At  all  events,  it  was  a 
possession,  however  precious,  perilous  to  her 
own  peace  of  mind,  and  one  which  might 
cruelly  disturb  even  that  of  her  patient  and 
unexacting  lover. 

One  morning,  when  Aunt  Sophia  chanced 
to  be  from  home,  she  took  it  from  her  desk, 
resolving  to  destroy  it — it  would  have  been 
wiser,  perhaps,  to  have  done  so  without  look- 
ing at  it,  but  she  could  not  resist  one  glance 
of  farewell.  iVs  a  remembrance,  alas,  it  was 
useless  to  her,  for  the  memory  of  the  man  it 
portrayed  was  only  too  present  with  her  at 
all  times ;  but  to  come  to  the  determination 
of  destroying  it  had  cost  her  many  a  bitter 
pang.     As  she  gazed  upon  it,  the  occasion  on 

L  2 
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which  she  had  painted  it  returned  to  her  in 
its  every  detail.  The  cloudless  sky,  the  bound- 
less sea,  the  quiet  corner  of  the  deck  in  which 
she  had  established  herself  with  her  painting 
implements  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  his 
smiling  and  expectant  face — for  the  moment 
she  lived  only  in  the  past ;  it  was  not  another 
day  that  was  passing  over  her  head  but  the 
same  clay ;  but  her  eyes,  which  had  then 
been  lit  with  joy  and  love,  were  now  dimmed 
with  tears ;  her  ears,  that  had  drunk  in  his 
lovinor  laughter,  were  now  dulled  to  outward 
things.  There  was  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
door,  but  she  heard  it  not ;  a  tender  tone  that 
murmured  "My  darling;"  and  then  a  hand 
was  lightly  placed  upon  her  shoulder.  She 
started  up  with  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  beheld 
Tarilam. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A    MYSTERY. 

"  Forgive  me  for  having  startled  you,  dear 
Edie,"  said  the  prince  with  his  quiet  smile. 
"I  am  earlier  than  usual.  I  have  just  seen  a 
dear  friend  of  ours,  Lewis  Con  oily.  He  has 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  in  the  captains 
trial." 

The  midshipman  had  not  been  in  London 
since  their  arrival,  having  gone  down  at  once 
to  Devonshire,  where  his  mother  lived ;  and, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  news  of  his 
presence  in  town  would  have  awakened 
Edith's  liveliest  interest.  But  at  present  one 
thought  monopolized  her  mind. 

Had  Tarilam  recognized  the  picture  for 
what  it  was  ?  That  he  had  seen  it  and  her 
tears  was  certain,  for  nothing  escaped  his  eyes ; 
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but  as  she  put  it  back  in  her  desk,  with  as 
indifferent  an  air  as  she  could  assume,  he  had 
made  no  observation  upon  it.  In  any  ordi- 
nary case,  this  would  only  have  been  in 
accordance  with  his  usual  delicacy  of  mind. 
He  never  pried  into  her  emotions.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  recoguized  the  portrait,  his 
very  devotion  to  her  would,  she  felt  sure,  have 
forbidden  him  to  ignore  it.  He  would  have 
said  something  kind  as  regarded  his  dead  rival, 
something  modest  of  his  own  pretensions  to 
fill  his  place. 

This  conviction  gave  her  a  sense  of  inex- 
pressible relief,  and  enabled  her  to  converse 
with  him  with  a  calmness  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  beyond  her  powers.  The  topic 
of  the  trial  formed  naturally  the  chief  subject 
of  his  conversation.  The  captain,  he  said, 
whom  he  had  just  seen,  seemed  more  troubled 
in  his  mind  about  it  than  he  had  hitherto 
been,  and  less  inclined  to  discuss  it.  He  was 
not,  however,  aware  that  anything  new  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  to  give  him  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  result.  Conolly  had  spoken 
of  the  matter  in  the  most  sanguine  terms  after 
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an  interview  with  the  solicitors  for  the 
defence ;  he  had  to  see  them  again  in  the 
forenoon,  after  which  he  would  do  himself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  the  ladies. 

Again  and  again  during  the  interview  did 

o  o  o 

Edith  reproach  herself  for  her  lack  of  interest 
in  what  on  every  ground  of  gratitude  and 
regard  should  have  been  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  her ;  if  the  captain  had  been  in  greater 
danger  it  would,  she  felt  a  just  confidence, 
have  placed  her  own  affairs  in  the  background, 
but  as  matters  stood  her  mind  was  preoccu- 
pied with  them.  This  did  not  arise,  however, 
from  personal  considerations ;  though  her 
hand  lay  without  response  in  that  of  her 
companion,  though  she  answered  him  only 
by  monosyllables,  it  was  of  him  she  was 
thinking,  and  not  of  herself,  or  only  of  herself 
as  far  as  her  future  was  concerned  with  his. 
In  a  few  weeks,  in  a  month  at  furthest,  if  her 
purpose  of  returning  with  him  should  be 
carried  out,  she  would  become  this  man's  wife. 
With  that  picture  she  had  just  put  away  in 
her  thoughts,  instead  of  his  own  loving  image, 
would  it  be  right  in  her  so  to  do  ?     Was  it 
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fair  to  1dm  ?     It  was  with   this  scruple  that 
she  was  occupied. 

It  was  certain  that  Tarilam  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  effect  which  the  revisiting  her  own 
country  had  had  upon  Edith's  feelings,  and, 
doubtless,  to  this  cause  he  assigned  her 
present  emotion.  He  asked  so  little  of  her  in 
return  for  his  complete  devotion  that  almost 
anything  seemed  to  suffice  him.  Should  she 
confess  all,  it  would,  she  was  convinced,  only 
make  him  miserable  upon  her  account,  not 
upon  his  own.  He  was  content  to  be  second 
in  the  matrimonial  race,  and  even  a  bad 
second,  but  absolutely  to  say  him  '  nay ' 
would  be,  she  felt,  to  break  his  heart.  Think- 
ing of  all  these  things,  she  parted  from  him 
with  more  of  tenderness  than  usual,  and  he 
from  her  with  a  corresponding  show  of  grateful 
affection. 

The  quiet  household  had  of  late  been  much 
disturbed  by  callers,  who  came  upon  business 
in  connection  with  the  coming  trial,  and  that 
morning  they  seemed  to  be  more  numerous 
than  ever.  Once  Edith  heard  the  captain's 
voice  raised  in  a  higher  tone  than  was  usual 
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with  him,  after  which  there  was  a  sudden  silence, 
and  once,  as  she  was  almost  certain,  the  voice 
of  Lewis  Con  oily.  As  he  did  not  come  to  her, 
however,  this  could  hardly  be,  and  in  her  own 
importunate  reflections  the  circumstance  was 
soon  forgotten ;  she  thought  it  strange  that 
Aunt  Sophia's  return  was  so  long  deferred,  but 
that  too  passed  away  from  her  mind,  and 
when  at  last  her  relative  made  her  appearance 
there  was  a  look  in  her  face  that  banished  all 
thoughts  of  her  delav. 

"  What  has  happened,  Aunt  Sophia  ? " 
cried  Edith,  the  chord  of  self  vanishing  in  an 
instant,  at  the  spectacle  of  such  panic  and 
sorrow  in  another ;  "  there  are  tears  in  your 
kind  eyes.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  heard  ill 
news." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  nothing,"  she  answered 
hastily.  "  I  am  a  little  tired  and  upset,  that's 
all."   ' 

"  You  have  seen  an  old  friend  ? " 

"Who  told  you  so?"  faltered  Aunt  Sophia. 
The  inquiry  was  one  of  indifference,  but  not 
the  tone,  which  was  faint  and  even  awe- struck. 

"  Well,  I  guessed  it,"  said  Edith  cheerfully. 
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"  You  had  always  a  weakness  for  Master 
Conolly,  I  know.  Tarilam  told  me  he  was 
coming  to  see  me;  and,  indeed,  an  hour  ago 
or  so,  I  thought  I  heard  his  voice  downstairs  ; 
but  as  you  were  not  with  me,  I  suppose  he 
did  not  think  it  worth  his  while." 

"  Yes,  that  was  it,  no  doubt,"  replied  Aunt 
Sophia.  Her  assent  to  so  monstrous  an  ex- 
planation— for,  as  we  know,  the  midshipman 
was  devoted  to  Edith — was  obviously  me- 
chanical. She  looked  the  very  picture  of  woe 
and  terror. 

"  Aunt  Sophia,  I  must  know  what  has  hap- 
pened," exclaimed  Edith  ;  "  whatever  it  is  I 
can  bear  it  better  armed  in  the  armour  of  my 
own  selfish  thoughts  than  you  have  done. 
Tarilam  is  well,  I  know  ;  I  see  you  alive  and 
well ;  the  captain  is  safe  within-doors ;  and 
that  is  all  my  world,  save  Conolly.  Some 
misfortune  then  must  have  befallen  the  dear 
boy.     Why  did  he  not  come  to  see  me  ? " 

"  He  was  very  much  cut  up  and  distressed 
by  his  interview  with  the  captain,  and  he  did 
not  wish  you  to  be  a  witness  to  his  weakness." 

Edith  shook  her  head.    "  You  are  concealing 
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something  from  me,"  she  said.  "  If  there  is 
sorrow  in  this  house  it  is  fit  and  right  that  I 
should  share  it."  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
moved  towards  the  door. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Edie,  stay  where  you 
are  ! "  cried  Aunt  Sophia,  seizing  her  by  the 
arm.  At  the  same  moment  the  front  door 
closed  with  a  clang ;  some  one  had  quitted  the 
house.  Edith  quietly  released  herself  from 
Aunt  Sophia's  hold,  who,  indeed,  no  longer 
sought  to  restrain  her,  and  went  out  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  "  Captain  Head,"  she  called 
over  the  banisters,  "  will  you  let  me  have  a 
word  with  you  ?  " 

There  had  been  voices  below-stairs  when 
she  spoke,  but  there  now  fell  a  sudden  pause. 
Then  the  captain's  cheery  tones  replied,  "  By 
all  means,  Miss  Edith."  There  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  hesitation  in  his  heavy  step  which  did 
not  escape  her  notice.  His  face  had  a  smile 
upon  it,  but  also  a  look  of  anxiety,  as  she 
thought,  and  even  of  pain. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Conolly  ? "  were  her  first 
words. 

The  smile  broadened  on  the  others  honest 
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features.  "  Why,  in  this  very  house,"  he 
answered.  "  The  young  dog  came  on  purpose 
to  see  you,  but  he  had  a  fit  of  shyness.  Come 
up,  sir ! "  he  bellowed  out  as  if  he  were  on 
ship-board  ;  "Miss  Edith  knows  you  are  here, 
and  wants  to  see  you." 

"  Of  course  I  want  to  see  him,"  said  Edith. 
Then  the  midshipman's  light  step,  but  surely 
slower  and  with  less  of  spring  in  it  than  usual, 
came  up  the  stairs. 

"  You  naughty  boy,  why  have  I  need  to 
send  for  you  ? "  she  exclaimed,  holding  out 
both  her  hands. 

" 1  have  been  with  the  captain  and  his 
lawyers,"  answered  the  boy,  glancing  appre- 
hensively at  his  chief. 

"  And  I  suppose  they  want  you  to  commit 
perjury,"  said  Edith,  smiling.  "If  that  is  so 
you  must  not  look  so  pale  and  frightened 
when  you  are  in  the  witness-box.  It  was 
very  good  of  you  to  write  to  me  about  your 
mother.  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds 
to  have  seen  your  first  meeting.  Yet  home 
doesn't  seem  to  suit  you,  my  dear  boy.  You 
don't  look  half  so  well  as  you  did  in  Fay  bur." 
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"  He  doesn't  like  the  notion  of  going  into 
court,"  explained  the  captain.  "My  counsel, 
Mr.  "What's-his-name " 

"  Baring,"  interposed  Aunt  Sophia. 

u  Just  so.  Mr.  Baring  has  been  impressing 
so  strongly  upon  him  the  importance  of  his 
evidence  that  I  believe  he  thinks  he  is  going 
to  be  tried  instead  of  me." 

"  That  seems  very  injudicious,"  remarked 
Edith.  "  Who  is  this  Mr.  Baring  ?  I  thought 
you  had  engaged  Mr.  Collins." 

"That  is  our  leader;  Mr.  Baring  is  the 
junior.  Our  solicitor  has  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  him." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  In  spite  of  what 
had  been  told  her,  Edith  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  still,  derived  from  the  manner  of  her 
companions,  that  there  was  something  amiss. 
This  could  now,  she  felt  sure,  be  connected 
with  the  trial  alone,  from  which,  perhaps,  this 
Mr.  Baring  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  she 
should  not  be  absent.  The  testimony  of  a 
woman — and  of  a  young  one — she  had  often 
heard  had    always    a    certain   weight  with    a 
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"  I  hope,  dear  Captain  Head,"  she  said, 
"  that  out  of  consideration  for  my  feelings 
you  are  not  throwing  a  chance  away.  It  would 
be  idle  to  say  that  to  have  to  appear  in  court 
would  not  be  distressing  to  me,  but  what 
would  pain  me  ten  times  more  would  be  the 
reflection  that  my  absence  from  the  witness- 
box  had  been  a  disadvantage  to  you." 

"It  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question,"  put 
in  Aunt  Sophia  positively. 

"  I  am  speaking  for  myself,  Sophy,"  con- 
tinued Edith  quietly ;  "  there  would,  I  can 
easily  understand,  be  no  need  for  both  of  us 
to  give  evidence,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
my  poor  services  are  unreservedly  at  your 
disposal." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Aunt  Sophia. 

"  I  am  speaking  to  Captain  Head,"  con- 
tinued Edith  decisively.  "  I  am  quite  sure 
there  is  a  hitch  somewhere,  and  in  some  matter 
in  which  I  am  concerned.  Unless  you  assure 
me,  upon  your  honour,  that  Mr.  Baring  has 
not  advised  my  being  subpoenaed,  I  shall 
write  to  your  solicitor  and  demand  to  be  put 
in  the  witness-box." 
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"  I  thank  you,  dear  Miss  Edith,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,"  said  the  captain,  greatly 
moved  ;  "  but  upon  my  honour  Mr.  Baring 
never  expressed  any  such  opinion." 

"  But  he  said  something  about  me.  Mr. 
Conolly,  you  were  present,  and  will  tell  me 
the  truth.     What  did  he  say  ?  " 

If  ever  a  midshipman  looked  embarrassed 
it  was  Master  Lewis  Conolly.  He  glanced 
at  the  captain,  he  glanced  at  Aunt  Sophia, 
he  glanced  at  the  ceiling.  "  Well,  he  talked 
a  great  deal  about  you,  Miss  Edith,  as  indeed 
we  all  did,"  at  last  he  stammered. 

"  But  about  the  trial  ?  " 

"  He  never  said  one  word  about  you  in 
connection  with  the  trial  at  all."  In  a  mid- 
shipman's theology  there  is  said  to  be  an 
eleventh  commandment.  "  Tell  a  lie,  tell  a 
good  one,  and  stick  to  it."  Had  Edith  heard 
of  this  dogma  she  would  perhaps  have  given 
it  a  personal  application,  but  fortunately  she 
had  not.  The  lad  had  a  fearless  and  open 
countenance,  which  is  also  a  great  advantage 
in  such  cases.  There  is  a  colour,  too,  which 
rises  to  the  cheek  of  fibbing  youth  when  his 
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word  is  doubted  that  may  well  be  mistaken 
by  any  one  short  of  a  schoolmaster  for  virtuous 
indignation. 

"  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  would  not 
deceive  a  poor  girl,  I  know,  who  is  putting 
her  trust  in  you,"  said  Edith  pathetically. 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  would  not,"  replied  the 
lad  with  precocious  naturalness.  Whether  he 
was  lying  or  not,  even  the  intelligent  reader, 
nay,  even  the  author  himself,  had  he  been 
present,  could  not  have  told  for  certain.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  Edith  Norbury  believed 
him  and  was  satisfied. 

It  is  said,  and  with  more  truth  than  belongs 
to  similar  observations,  which  too  often  have 
their  source  in  cynicism  and  even  brutality, 
that  among  the  few  advantages  the  poor  have 
over  the  rich  is  that  the  necessity  for  labour 
prevents  them  dwelling  upon  their  domestic 
griefs.  The  thoughts  which  are  occupied  in 
decking  the  graves  of  their  dead  darlings  with 
flowers  in  the  one  case,  must  be  devoted  in 
the  other  to  providing  for  the  living  little 
ones  that  are  still  left  to  them.  They  have 
no  time  to  dwell  upon  their  loss.     Something 
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akin  to  this  cruel  mercy  takes  place  when 
some  bitter  sorrow  of  our  own  is  broken  in 
upon  by  a  calamity,  especially  if  it  be  short 
and  sharp,  that  threatens  a  friend.  Until  that 
has  been  settled  one  way  or  another  we  cease 
to  brood  upon  our  private  woe. 

Thus,  in  the  approaching  trial  of  Captain 
Head,  Edith  Norbury  found  a  partial  mitiga- 
tion of  her  own  distress  of  mind.  She  dis- 
cussed it  with  Aunt  Sophia  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  in  her  interest  and  anxiety  omitted  to 
notice  how  much  of  the  talk  fell  to  her  share, 
and  how  little  to  that  of  her  companion. 
What  helped  her  very  much  was  the  decision 
she  had  finally  arrived  at  to  leave  England 
as  Tarilam's  wife.  To  do  so  before  the  captain's 
fate  had  been  decided  upon,  would,  she  felt, 
have  been  impossible  ;  but  there  were,  as  usual, 
delays  in  fitting  out  the  vessel  that  was  to 
take  his  attendants  back  to  their  own  country  ; 
and  though  the  time  would  be  but  short  to 
make  arrangements  for  her  marriage  in  the 
mean  time,  it  would  be  sufficient.  The  shorter, 
indeed,  it  was,  now  that  she  had  nerved 
herself   to    go    through    with    it,    the    better. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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The  chief  person  concerned  would  hail  her 
resolve  with  rapture,  and  the  less  opportunity 
Aunt  Sophia  should  have  to  oppose  her  plan, 
the  less  pain  she  herself  would  suffer  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  She  had  burnt  Charles  Lay  ton's 
picture,  lest  by  any  unhappy  chance  such  as 
had  so  nearly  taken  place  already,  Tarilam 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  her  posses- 
sion of  it ;  his  letters  and  his  gifts  had 
shared  the  same  fate.  She  was  a  free  woman, 
bound  to  the  past  by  nothing — save  her  heart- 
strings. 

It  was  a  terrible  exception  ;  yet  how  many 
young  women,  as  she  sometimes  reflected, 
were  even  in  a  worse  plight  than  herself.  It 
was  at  worst  to  a  dead  man,  and  not  to  a 
living  one — to  a  memory  and  not  to  some 
true  heart  still  beating  with  passionate  but 
fruitless  love  for  her — that  she  was  about  to 
prove  faithless.  And  the  wooer  she  had  ac- 
cepted, though,  alas  !  unloved,  was  worthy 
of  her  love — if  she  could  but  have  given  it 
to  him.  He  had  won  her  gratitude,  her 
admiration,  her  affection ;  he  would  prove  in 
all  things,  she   felt   sure,  that   are  commonly 
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ascribed    to    such    a     relation,    the    best    of 
husbands  to  her. 

Yet  the  decision  she  had  finally  arrived 
at.  of  returning  with  hiru  to  Breda,  was  only 
one  degree  less  intolerable  to  her  than  its  sole 
alternative  to  become  his  wife  in  England. 
In  vain  she  called  to  mind  his  virtues,  his 
nobility  of  mind,  his  generosity  of  disposition, 
his  tender  consideration,  his  simplicity — which 
to  abuse  would  be  like  deceiving;  a  trustful 
child — and  his  absolute  devotion.  It  was  a 
noble  picture,  but  on  the  living  wall  of  memory 
there  hung  the  likeness  of  Charles  Lay  ton, 
and  she  had  not  the  power  to  remove  it,  far 
less  to  substitute  the  other's  portrait  in  its 
place. 

Three  days  had  now  elapsed  since  she  had 
last  seen  Tarilam,  and  it  was  significant  indeed 
of  the  state  of  her  feelings  towards  him  that 
this  circumstance  not  only  awakened  in  her 
no  anxiety,  but  was  a  positive  relief  to  her. 
Hitherto  he  had  always  spent  some  time  with 
her  at  least  once  a  day ;  his  absence  was 
therefore  the  more  unaccountable,  and  what 
was   almost   as    surprising,   Aunt    Sophia  had 
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not  remarked  upon  it.  What  was  also  curious, 
and  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
certainly  not  escaped  Edith's  notice,  was  that, 
although  the  captain's  trial  was  now  close  at 
hand,  her  aunt  talked  very  little  about  it, 
but  made  her  niece's  affairs  the  chief  topic 
of  her  conversation. 

Mr.  Ernest  Norbury  had,  it  appeared,  em- 
bezzled almost  all  her  fortune,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
covery ;  and  active  steps,  she  was  told,  were 
beins?  taken  to  this  end.  To  Edith — bound 
for  Breda — this  was  a  matter,  indeed,  of 
almost  complete  indifference,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  feign  some  interest  in  it. 

"  Who  is  it,"  she  inquired  one  morning, 
"that  has  taken  this  sanguine  view  of  my 
affairs  ? " 

"  Mr.  Baring ;  he  is  a  very  capable  person, 
and  I  am  told  he  is  doing  wonders  for  you." 

"  I  should  have  thought  he  had  had  his 
hands  full  of  a  more  important  matter,"  was 
the  quiet  reply ;  "  but  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him  for  the  interest  he  is  so  good  as  to  take 
in  me." 
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"  He  does  take  a  great  interest  in  you, 
no  doubt,  from  what  the  captain  has  told 
him." 

"  It  would  be  ungracious  not  to  acknowledge 
it.  The  next  time  he  comes  here  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him." 

"  Well,  he  has  only  been  here  once," 
stammered  Aunt  Sophia ;  "  the  captain's 
business  is  always  transacted  at  his  chambers. 
I  scarcely  think " 

"  My  dear  Sophy,  you  need  not  distress 
yourself  about  this  paragon,"  put  in  Edith, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  dare  say  we  shall 
both  survive  it  even  if  we  never  meet."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "  When  does  the  ship  sail  for 
Breda  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  Immediately.  No  ;  by  the  bye,  the  day 
has  been  put  off  indefinitely,  but  soon  ;  that  is 
why  Tarilam  has  not  been  here  of  late.  He 
told  me  to  tell  you,  if  you  should  express 
surprise  at  it,  that  he  has  been  so  much 
engaged  in  seeing  about  her  lading.  The 
Company  are  behaving  very  generously,  and  he 
has  only  to  ask  for  what  he  wants  and  thinks 
will  be  of  service  to  his  people." 
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"  I  must  know  the  date  for  certain,"  said 
Edith,  earnestly.  Her  face  was  deadly  pale, 
her  hand  was  pressing  upon  her  heart,  as 
though  to  suppress  some  inward  pain.  "  I 
must  know  exactly  when  the  ship  sails." 

Aunt  Sophia  herself  was  almost  equally 
agitated,  and,  indeed,  that  her  companion  had 
made  no  answer  to  her  reference  to  Tarilam 
might  well  have  shocked  her.  "  I  will  find  it 
out  for  you,"  she  faltered. 

"  Please  do,  dear,  it  is  important,  for  I 
mean  to  go  in  that  ship." 

"  You  !  Great  heavens  ! "  exclaimed  Aunt 
Sophia,  starting  to  her  feet.  "You  must  be 
mad  to  say  so." 

"  No,  I  am  not  mad,"  returned  the  girl  with 
a  quiet  distinctness  that  somehow  seemed 
worse  than  desperation,  "  but  only  very  un- 
happy. Do  not  make  me  more  so,  Sophy, 
darling,  by  attempting  to  alter  what  is  my 
fixed  determination.  I  am  quite  resolved  to 
marry  Tarilam  at  once  and  return  with  him  to 
Breda.  Of  course,  such  a  step  seems  terrible 
to  you  ;  it  does  to  me  ;  but  to  remain  here  as 
his  wife   would   be  impossible   for   me.     Yes, 
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that  is  the  truth,  which  I  confess  to  you,  and 
to  you  alone,  because  nothing  less  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  necessity  of  what  I  am  about 
to  do." 

"  He  must  never,  never  know  it,"  gasped 
Aunt  Sophia,  replying,  as  it  seemed,  to  some 
inward  thought  rather  than  to  the  other's 
words. 

"  Know  it !  Heaven  forbid  !  If  you  tell 
him  what  I  say — I  mean  about  my  being 
unhappy  and  not  loving  him  as  he  deserves  to 
be  loved — I  will  never  forgive  you  to  my 
dying  day.  Not  to  speak  of  it,  never  to  let 
him  feel  how  short  I  fall  of  what  I  should  be 
to  him,  that  is  the  least  I  owe  him." 

Her  confession,  long  considered,  long  delayed, 
had  been  made — as  such  things  often  are — on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Perhaps  the  news 
that  the  ship  was  sailing  soon  had  extorted  it 
from  her,  though  she  knew  that  it  would  be 
delayed  to  suit  her  purpose.  She  had  rightly 
judged  that  since  she  had  given  her  reason 
Aunt  Sophia  would  cease  to  urge  objections. 
Her  fear  had  been  rather  that  she  might  have 
insisted  on  accompanying  her  into  the  exile 
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which  she  had  formerly  proposed  to  share  with 
her.  That  she  had  not  done  this — since  it 
was  a  sacrifice  she  would  never  have  accepted 
— wTas  so  far  a  matter  for  congratulation  to 
Edith  ;  but  otherwise,  the  effect  of  her  com- 
munication upon  her  companion  was  even 
more  deplorable  than  she  had  apprehended. 

"  He  must  never,  never  know  it,"  repeated 
Aunt  Sophia,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  and 
sobbing  convulsively.  "  He  must  never,  never 
know  it."  For  the  time  it  almost  seemed  that 
her  passionate  grief  had  deprived  this  faithful 
and  tender-hearted  woman  of  her  senses. 

"Don't  let  us  talk  of  it,  don't  let  us  think 
of  it,  Sophy,  dear,"  said  Edith,  soothingly. 
"Till  the  time  comes,  help  me  to  escape  from 
my  own  miserable  and  selfish  thoughts ;  I  en- 
treat you,  as  you  are  kind  and  true,  to  do 
this  as  the  truest  kindness  to  me.  The  trial  is 
coming  off  to-morrow.  How  terrible  it  must 
be  for  poor  Miss  Head ;  but  as  for  the  captain, 
I  cannot  believe  that  so  good  a  man  can  come 
to  harm.     How  long  is  it  likely  to  last  %  " 

"The  trial!"  replied  Aunt  Sophia,  wiping 
her  eyes,  and  staring  as  though   an  entirely 
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new  subject  had  been  proposed  for  her  con- 
sideration. "Mr.  Baring  puts  it  at  three  days 
at  farthest.  He  is  very  hopeful  about  it. 
Mellor  and  Budge  are  the  only  witnesses  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are 
most  unwilling  ones ;  their  antecedents  have 
been  discovered  to  be  very  bad.  All  hangs 
upon  the  evidence  of  Bates." 

"  The  wretch  that  tried  to  murder  Charles 
Layton  at  the  Cape  ! " 

"Then  you  knew  of  that  all  along,"  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Sophia ;  "  why  did  you  not  tell 
me?" 

"  Because  I  wished  to  spare  your  brothers 
memory.  Yes,  I  knew  it  ;  yes.  And  if  I  had 
not  known  it,  I  should  know  it  now.  I  have 
thought  too  much  of  my  dear  Charley  of  late 
to  be  ignorant  of  aught  concerning  him  while 
in  life.  It  is  only  when  I  try  to  think  of  him 
as  dead  and  orone  that  instinct  fails  me." 

o 

"  My  poor  darling  !  " 

Pity  could  no  further  go  than  was  expressed 
in  those  three  words  of  Aunt  Sophia ;  but 
there  was  terror  in  her  tone  as  well  as  pity. 
While  she  bewailed  her  niece's  future,  it  may 
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be  that  she  also  doubted  her  strength  to  fro 
through  with  it.  Edith's  manner,  however, 
was  from  that  moment  very  calm  and  quiet ; 
and  the  forbidden  subject  was,  for  the  present, 
no  more  alluded  to. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE    REVELATION. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  and  all 
Edith  Norbury's  thoughts  were  monopolized 
by  that  engrossing  subject.  All  her  male 
friends  were  of  course  in  court,  and  she  was 
naturally  less  surprised  at  Tarilam's  absence — 
though  she  had  not  seen  him  now  for  almost  a 
week — than  she  had  been  on  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding days.  If  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind 
to  be  his  wife  so  soon,  she  would  no  doubt 
have  felt  distress  and  even  compunction  at  his 
continued  omission  to  visit  her.  She  would 
have  examined  herself  more  particularly  as  to 
whether  something  in  her  own  conduct  had  not 
caused  his  absence,  and  would  not  have  been  so 
easily  satisfied  with  Aunt  Sophia's  explanation 
of  it ;  but  as  matters  were,  and  seeing  he  was 
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to  be  blessed  so  much  sooner  than  he  had 
hoped  with  the  possession  of  her,  she  could 
not  grudge  herself  the  sorrow  of  her  solitude. 
There  were  now  only  a  few  clays  left  to  her  for 
thought  to  wander  free  over  what  would  hence- 
forth  be  forbidden  ground ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  has  been  said,  her  mind  was  occupied 
with  less  selfish  matters. 

The  whole  morning  Aunt  Sophia  and  herself 
had  spent  in  the  company  of  their  hostess, 
endeavouring  to  comfort  her  and  keep  up  her 
spirits.  From  hour  to  hour  messengers  were 
despatched  from  the  court-house  to  the  poor 
lady  with  tidings  of  the  trial,  and,  on  the 
whole,  considering  that  the  prosecution  alone 
had  for  the  present  the  ear  of  the  jury,  the 
news  wras  good.  The  wTorst  that  could  be 
made  out  against  the  captain  w7as  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  powers  and  committed  a  technical 
though  indeed  a  very  serious  offence  ;  it  was 
not  even  contended  by  the  other  side  that  he 
had  been  actuated  by  any  motives  of  a  per- 
sonal kind  and  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
the  public  good.  It  was  rumoured,  however, 
that  Mr.  Bates  was  prepared  to  swear  that  his 
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late  chief  had  had  a  grudge  against  Murdoch, 
and,  at  all  events,  whatever  danger  was  to  be 
feared  lurked  in  this  man's  testimony,  and  in 
that  only.  The  report  of  it  was  therefore 
awaited  by  the  three  ladies  with  especial 
anxiety. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  case  for  the 
Crown,  however,  no  news  was  brought  to  them 
for  hours,  their  communications  had  either  by 
some  accident  been  cut  off — which,  consider- 
ing the  press  about  the  court-house,  and  the 
difficulty  of  ingress  and  egress,  was  not  an  un- 
likely thing  to  have  happened — or  the  news 
was  such  as  it  was  thought  better  not  to  send. 

Aunt  Sophia  took  the  more  cheerful  view, 
and  redoubled  her  efforts  to  sustain  the  courage 
of  her  hostess ;  but  Edith,  already  broken  in 
spirit,  and  all  the  chambers  of  her  soul  ren- 
dered unfit  for  the  entertainment  of  hope, 
found  herself  as  a  consoler  useless,  and  with- 
drew to  her  own  sitting-room. 

From  that  last  and  worst  state  of  human 
misery,  in  which  the  cloud  that  overhangs  our- 
selves seems  to  darken  the  sky  for  our  fellow- 
creatures,  the  selfish  and  the  egotistic  are  free  ; 
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the  area  of  their  despondency  is  limited  ;  they 
do  not  feel  the  pressure  of  that  atmosphere  of 
universal  woe  which  weighs  so  pitilessly  upon 
more  tender  natures  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 
To  Edith  it  seemed  only  too  likely  that  the 
fate  which  had  dealt  with  her  so  cruelly  might 
treat  with  the  same  harshness  the  poor  captain, 
and  the  reflection  doubled  her  own  distress  of 
mind. 

It  was  not  her  habit  to  vex  herself  with 
"  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth,"  a  conundrum 
that  rarely  attracts  the  young  ;  but  on  this 
occasion  her  thoughts  had,  with  the  boldness 
of  despair,  strayed  beyond  their  usual  limits 
into  that  dim  and  pathless  forest  of  apprehen- 
sion and  surmise  which,  whether  we  are  aware 
of  it  or  not,  surrounds  us  all.  Once  in  it, 
the  minutes  pass  like  seconds,  and  the  hours 
like  minutes,  though  not,  alas  !  on  golden 
wings.  Our  very  existence  is  absorbed  by  that 
future  which  we  thus  vaguely  contemplate,  as 
the  wanderer  is  lost  in  the  quicksand.  It  is 
even  doubtful  in  which  of  the  two  worlds,  this 
or  that  which  is  to  come,  we  live.  What  time 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  been  alone  she  knew 
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not :  but  the  afternoon  had  faded  into  evening; 
when  she  was  aroused  by  a  knock  at  her  door. 
"  Come  in.  What  news  ?  "  she  inquired  in 
a  breath. 

"  Good  news  ;  at  least,  I  hope  so,"  was  the 
captain's  quiet  reply,  for  it  was  the  captain's 
self  who  stood  before  her. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  wild  cry  of 
joy,  and  held  out  both  her  hands.  "  My  dear, 
dear  Captain  Head,  how  happy  I  am  to  see 
you  !     All  has  gone  well,  then,  after  all  ? " 

"  All  has  gone  well,  I  hope,  dear  Miss 
Edith,  after  all,"  he  repeated  slowly. 

"  You  hope  ? "  she  answered  anxiously. 
"  Then  there  is  something  still  behind  ?  Pray, 
pray  tell  me  all." 

"  There  is  something,  as  you  say,  still  be- 
hind," he  answered,  still  in  the  same  cautions 
and  tentative  tone,  as  of  one  who  is  afraid  of 
saying  too  much.  ' '  I  will  tell  you  all  some 
day,  but  it  is  a  long  story.  Just  now  we  have 
only  time  for  the  results,  as  it  were." 

She  glanced  at  him  in  mute  astonishment. 

Why  was  his  speech  so  bald  and  bare  ?     Why, 

too,  did   he  use  the    plural  word   '  results '  ? 
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There  could  be  only  one  result  lie  had  to  tell 
her.  There  was  something  in  his  manner,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  sdad  tidings  he  had 
brought,  and  which,  indeed,  were  corroborated 
by  his  presence,  that  rilled  her  with  vague 
alarm.  The  captain's  stalwart  arm  seemed  to 
tremble  as  he  led  her  back  to  her  seat,  and 
placed  himself  beside  her ;  his  loud  straight- 
forward tones  had  lost  their  vigour  as  he 
commenced  to  speak. 

"  This  was  how  it  was,  Miss  Edith.  The 
lawyer  that  was  on  the  other  side  had  not 
much  to  say  against  me  on  his  own  account, 
though  he  was  a  long  time  about  it ;  all  he 
did  say  seemed  to  glance  off  the  ears  of  the 
jury  like  water  from  a  ship's  bows,  but  he 
promised  them  better  things  in  the  way  of 
my  being  shown  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  man- 
slayer  when  Mr.  Richard  Bates  should  come 
to  be  examined.  That  gentleman,  he  said, 
had  no  motive  for  having  laid  a  criminal  in- 
formation against  me,  but  that  of  redressing, 
so  far  as  law  could  do  so,  the  wrongs  of  a 
shipmate,  and  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of 
a  dead — he  had  almost  said  a  murdered — man. 
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It  was  probable  that  it  would  be  urged  against 
this  worthy  person  that  I  had  deprived  him  of 
his  rank,  and  that  out  of  revenge  he  had 
trumped  up  this  accusation  against  me,  but 
that  was,  at  most,  a  very  small  matter  even 
if  it  could  be  proved,  and  would  in  no  way 
affect  the  truth  of  the  charge.  There  was  not 
va  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Bates 
had  been  concerned  in  the  alleged  mutiny, 
which  would,  as  he  understood,  form  the  poor 
excuse  for  my  high-handed  conduct.  He  was 
a  just  and  honourable  man,  as  the  jury  would 
presently  see  for  themselves,  and  incapable  of 
that  or  any  other  heinous  crime,  It  might  be 
true  that  the  inquiries  into  the  character  of 
the  lives  of  other  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion had  resulted  unfavourably ;  there  were 
very  few  of  us,  perhaps,  who  had  not  some 
secret  in  our  past  which  we  would  wish  effaced, 
but  this,  again,  could  not  affect — or  only 
moderately  affect — their  testimony  upon  the 
matter  in  hand,  while  that  of  Mr.  Bates  was 
pure  as  the  driven  snow  from  any  stain." 

A  shiver  of  disgust  passed  through  Edith's 
frame.     "  Well,  well,  my  dear  young  lady,  we 
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will  cut  it  as  short  as  possible,"  said  the 
captain,  patting  her  hand ;  "  this  learned 
gentleman,  since  he  was  paid  for  it,  was  only 
right  to  do  his  best,  and  his  best,  no  doubt, 
he  did.  Though  he  painted  Mr.  Bates  in 
such  glowing  colours,  he  had  to  produce  the 
original,  you  see,  after  all  ;  and  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  witness-box,  I  do  assure  you, 
he  did  not  make  a  pretty  picture.  Though  I 
was  in  the  dock  myself,  I  did  not  envy  him, 
with  his  hang-dog  face,  even  from  the  first, 
and  presently  a  time  came  when  I  could 
almost  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  pity 
him." 

"  I  could  not  have  found  it  in  mine,"  said 
Edith,  sternly,  "  for  he  was  at  heart  a 
murderer." 

The  captain  stroked  his  chin,  and  stared  at 
her  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  That  was  just 
what  I  was  coming  to  myself,"  he  faltered ; 
"is  it  possible  that  you  know  all  about  it  ? " 

"  I  kuow  that  he  tried  to  murder  Charles 
Lay  ton  at  the  Cape." 

"  Just  so,  just  so,"  said  the  captain  softly ; 
and  then  he  sighed,  like  one  who  having,  as 
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he  had  hoped,  come  to  the  end  of  a  difficult 
job,  finds  once  more  all  his  work  before  him. 
"  Well,  Miss  Edith,  they  say  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  we  could  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  and  if  so,  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
the  account  of  myself  which  I  heard  from  Mr. 
Richard  Bates  when  under  the  examination  of 
his  counsel.  It  was,  I  assure  you,  quite  a  reve- 
lation, and  without  his  unimpeachable  evidence, 
I  could  never  have  believed  myself  to  be  the 
irredeemable  scoundrel  which  he  showed  me 
to  be.  By  the  time  he  had  got  to  my  shoot- 
ing of  that  unhappy  wretch,  Matthew  Mur- 
doch. I  began  to  wonder  why  I  was  not  on 
trial  for  my  life,  and  even  why  justice  had  so 
long  permitted  me  to  live." 

tl  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason — I  mean  the 
utterance  of  this  man's  slanders,"  put  in  Edith, 
"  that  no  report  was  brought  us  of  his  evidence." 

"  "Well — partly — yes,"  hesitated  the  captain  ; 
"  something  also  occurred  later  on,  my  dear 
young  lady,  which  it  was  thought  you  would 
not  easily  understand  at  second  hand,  and  so 
they  thought  it  better  to  wait  till  I  could 
come  home  and  tell  it  you  myself." 

N  2 
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"  Indeed  !  what  was  that  ?  "  said  Edith  with 
a   preoccupied    air.       Her   tone    had   become 
almost  indifferent ;    now  that  her    companion 
was  evidently  out  of  peril,  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  her  thoughts  from  straying  from 
the  subject.     The  captain,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  growing  more    nervous  and    embarrassed 
with  every  word.     Though  his  bluff  face  was 
paler  than    usual,  he  passed  his  handkerchief 
across  it  again  and  again,  as  though  he  were 
in  the  tropics ;  a  gentle  execration  would  now 
and  again  hover  on  his  lips,  whether  in  con- 
demnation of   his  own  stupidity,  or  of  those 
who  had  set  him  a  task  beyond  his  powers, 
it  was  impossible  to  say. 

"  You  should  have  seen  the  change  in  that 
fellow  Bates,"  he  continued,  with  an  attempt 
at  hilarity  in  his  tone,  which  was  piteous  to 
the  last  degree,  "  when  Collins  sot  hold  of 
him  and  shook  him,  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat. 
If  you  have  ever  seen  a  man  hanged — which, 
however,  I  dare  say  you  have  not — and  noticed 
how  he  becomes  in  the  instant  a  mere  heap  of 
clothes — well,  that  was  Bates's  case  under 
cross-examination.     I    soon    found    out    that 
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there  was,  at  all  events,  one  man  in  the  world 
a  deal  worse  than  I  had  been  shown  to  be, 
and  riper  for  the  gallows.  It  was  amazing 
how  much  more  Collins,  Q.C.,  seemed  to 
know  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  Faybur, 
and  under  my  very  nose  as  it  were — and  he 
a  thousand  miles  away — than  I  ever  knew 
myself.  Bates,  he  showed,  was  hand-in-hand 
with  the  Malay,  the  inventor  of  that  secret 
still,  from  the  fumes  of  which  arose  half  our 
misfortunes,  and  the  instigator,  if  not  the 
actual  perpetrator,  of  the  murder  of  poor 
Marston,  which  he  tried  to  lay  at  the  door  of 
the  good  prince." 

Edith's  flagging  attention  was  roused  in  an 
instant.  "  Oh,  traitor  and  villain  !  "  she  cried  ; 
"  how  well  I  remember  it !  " 

"  You  do,  do  you  ? "  said  the  captain, 
earnestly.  "  You  may  perhaps  recollect,  then, 
one  expression  that  Bates  used  which  puzzled 
us  all,  wrhen  his  accusation  failed,  about 
*  cutting  a  rope '  ?  " 

Edith  shook  her  head.  "It  is  no  matter," 
said  the  captain,  but  in  a  disappointed  tone, 
and  with  the  same  air  of  having  neared  his 
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object,  and  then  having  found  himself  all 
abroad  again,  as  he  had  done  before.  "  Well, 
when  Mr.  Collins  had  done  with  Mr  Batus, 
the  scoundrel  revived  at  once,  like  one  who 
has  received  his  dozen  at  the  grating,  and  does 
not  know  that  there's  another  boatswain's 
mate  to  come.  When  he  saw  Mr.  Baring  rise 
from  his  seat,  he  didn't  seem  to  fear  him  as  he 
had  done  the  other  (concluding  him,  I  suppose, 
to  be  a  much  younger  and  probably  less 
skilful  lawyer),  and  he  even  answered  the 
first  question  or  two  he  put  to  him  in  such  an 
impudent  and  offhand  way  as  called  forth  a 
rebuke  from  the  judge.  But  when  he  was 
asked,  '  Did  you  know  one  Mr.  Charles  Layton 
on  board  the  Ganges  ? '  he  turned  a  very  queer 
colour,  I  promise  you.  What  seemed  very 
strange,  however,  to  me  at  the  time,  con- 
sidering the  effect  he  had  evidently  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  that  gentleman's  name, 
Mr.  Baring  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  His 
design,  as  I  now  believe,  was  to  set  Bates's 
thoughts  running  in  a  particular  channel,  in 
order  to  make  certain  revelations  he  had  in 
store  for  him  more  convincing  and  complete, 
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when  the  time  came.  If  Mr.  Collins  had 
shown  himself  conversant  with  matters  at 
Faybur,  Mr.  Baring  manifested  even  a  more 
minute  acquaintance  with  what  took  place  on 
our  voyage  out  from  first  to  last.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  believe,  Miss  Edie, 
unless  one  had  not  known  the  contrary,  that 
he  had  not  himself  been  a  passenger  on  board 
the  Ganges.  One  would  have  thought  that  he 
had  known  your  uncle  and  cousin  and  even 
yourself  quite  familiarly,  and  had  been  quali- 
fied to  speak  of  all  of  us  from  personal  know- 
ledge. Among  others,  he  spoke  again  of  Mr. 
Charles  Layton." 

Edith  uttered  not  a  word,  but  in  the  gather- 
ing  twilight  her  companion  noticed  that  she 
straightened  herself  in  her  chair  like  one  who 
collects  all  her  powers  of  endurance  to  bear 
the  hearing  of  some  painful  and  distressing 
thing.  "  I  will  spare  you  all  I  can,  Miss  Edie," 
murmured  the  captain  gently,  "  but  it  is 
necessary  you  should  know  what  took  place. 
As  the  examination  proceeded  the  witness 
grew  more  and  more  perturbed  in  manner 
whenever  his  gaze  met  that   of  Mr.  Baring, 
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who  presently  put  this  question  to  him  :  '  You 
remember  the  day  on  which  the  storm  carried 
away  the  deck-house  with  Mr.  and  Miss  Nor- 
bury  in  it  ? ' 

"'Yes/  said  Bates,  very  slowly,  and  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  court-house, 
'  I  remember  it  well.' 

" '  Look  at  me,  if  you  please/  said  Mr. 
Baring  sternly.  '  Do  you  remember  any 
other  circumstance  that  happened  on  that 
day  ? ' 

"  'Yes,  Mr.  Lay  ton  was  drowned.' 

"  '  How  was  he  drowned  ? ' 

"There  was  no  reply.  Bates  moved  his 
lips  a  little  and  that  was  all.  His  face  was 
like  the  face  of  a  dead  man.  The  whole  court 
was  so  hushed  in  waiting  for  his  answer  that 
you   might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

" '  Come,  sir,  you  cannot  have  forgotten  a 
circumstance  of  which  you  were  a  witness, 
though  not,  perhaps  as  you  have  hitherto 
imagined,  the  only  witness.  Be  so  good  as 
to  tell  us  what  happened  at  the  very  time — or 
within  a  few  seconds  after  it — that  the  deck- 
house of  the  Ganges  was  carried  away.' 
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" '  The  Flying  Dutchman  was  seen  by  the 
two  men  at  the  wheel/ 

" '  1  am  not  asking  you  what  was  seen  by 
the  men  at  the  wheel.  Let  us  hear,  if  you 
please,  how  Mr.   Lay  ton  was  drowned.' 

"  Then  Bates  licked  his  dry  lips,  and 
answered  straightforwardly  enough,  but  in  a 
dull,  mechanical  way,  '  When  the  deck-house 
was  carried  away  with  Mr.  Norbury  and  his 
niece  in  it,  Mr.  Layton  caught  up  a  life-buoy 
and  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  with  the 
object  of  saving   the  young  lady/ 

"  <  Well  ? ' 

"  It  was  only  a  monosyllable,  Miss  Edie, 
but  if  it  had  been  an  indictment  as  Ions;  as 
my  arm,  it  could  not  have  been  more  effectual. 
Bates  seemed  by  his  looks  to  have  changed 
places  with  me,  and  to  be  no  longer  the 
witness  but  the  criminal. 

"  '  I  know  nothing  more,'  he  faltered. 

"'What?  Did  you  never  see  Mr.  Lay- 
ton's  face  again  after  he  leapt  from  the 
deck  ? ' 

"  '  Never.' 

"  The  man  was  speaking  so   low  that  not- 
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withstanding  the  silence,  the  judge  could  not 
hear  it,  and  it  had  to  be  repeated. 

"  '  Think  again,'  said  Mr.  Baring;.  '  Was  not 
the  drowning  man  carried  back  to  the  ship's 
side  while  you  were  leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 
and  was  there  not  a  rope  hanging  from  it  at 
which  he  clutched  ? ' 

"  The  wretched  creature  was  trembling, 
Miss  Edie,  in  all  his  limbs,  and  whether  he 
shook  his  head  in  dissent  or  not  no  man 
could  say  ;    but  he  did  shake  it. 

"  '  Look  at  me,  Richard  Bates,'  cried  Mr. 
Baring,  in  a  terrible  voice.  '  Now  will  you 
dare  to  swear  that  you  did  not  cut  that  rope  1 ' 

"  He  had  taken  off  his  wig,  Miss  Edie,  and 
shown  him  the  man  he  believed  he  had 
murdered  ! " 

Edith  threw  up  her  arms  with  a  wild  cry  of 
joy.  "  Not  dead  !  not  dead  !  "  she  exclaimed  ; 
then  her  head  sank  upon  her  breast,  and  she 
murmured  in  despairing  tones,  "  Too  late,  too 
late  ! " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Miss  Edie,  you  must  not  say 
that,"  said  the  captain  soothingly,  "  it  is 
always  better  late  than  never.     If  some  one 
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else  had  broken  it  to  you  instead  of  an  old 
blunderhead  like  me,  you  would  not  be  taking 
on  so.  It  was  cruel  to  me  and  cruel  to  you 
that  they  should  have  made  me  do  it.  But 
I  do  assure  you  things  are  not  so  bad  as  you 
think/' 

She  held  out  her  hand  wTith  a  bitter  smile, 
and  the  captain  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  There,  there,  now  I  knowT  you  have  for- 
given me,  Miss  Edie.  I  have  plenty  more  to 
tell,  but  I  don't  know  howT  to  tell  it,  and 
that's  the  fact.  As  for  what  happened  after- 
wards at  the  trial — though  I  know  you  are 
glad  to  see  me  a  free  man — you  can  afford 
to  w7ait  for  all  that.  There  is  nothing  so 
interesting  to  us,  after  all,  as  our  own  affairs 
eh,  Miss  Edie  ? "  this  with  a  miserable  attempt 
at  slyness.  "Your  aunt  is  waiting  below 
stairs  to  discuss  them  with  you,  unless  you 
would  like  to  see  any  one  else  first,"  he  added, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Tarilam,  Tarilam ;  I  will  see  nobody   but 
Tarilam,"  was  Edith's  impassioned  reply. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  ;  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?  " 
ejaculated  the  captain,  glancing  helplessly  about 
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him.     Then,  with  a  sudden  look  of  relief,  he 
stamped  loudly  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  evidently  a  preconcerted  signal,  for 
Aunt  Sophia  at  once  presented  herself  at  the 
door.  "  Have  you  told  her  all  ? "  were  her 
first  words. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I've  told  her,"  replied 
the  captain  despairingly ;  "I  only  know  I 
have  made  a  mess  of  it,  as  I  knew  I  should. 
She  has  heard  that  Mr.  Barms  is  Charles 
Layton,  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
like  to  see  him,  she  answers,  '  Tarilam, 
Tarilam ;  I  will  see  nobody  but  Tarilam.' " 

w'My  -pretty,  pretty  dear,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Sophia,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
her  niece,  and  embracing  her  tenderly,  "  Prince 
Tarilam  has  sailed  to-day  for  Breda." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BREAKING   it. 

There  is  a  great  art  in  '  breaking  things ' 
of  an  emotional  character  to  the  persons  prin- 
cipally concerned.  The  American  (Jonathan) 
who  volunteered  to  convey  the  tidings  of  his 
friend  (David's)  death  to  his  wife,  thought,  no 
doubt,  he  had  hit  upon  a  subtle  and  delicate 
way  of  doing  it  when  he  knocked  at  her  door 
and  inquired  whether  '  Widow  David '  lived 
there.  But,  as  a  rule,  people  shrink  from  this 
sort  of  task,  and  prefer  to  get  it  done  by 
proxy.  It  was  not,  however,  because  Aunt 
Sophia  wished  to  spare  herself  that  she  had 
deputed  the  captain  to  reveal  to  Edith  the 
fact  of  Charles  Layton's  being  still  in  the 
flesh.  She  hoped  that  from  his  lips  it  would 
come,  not  indeed  with  a  less  shock  of  sur- 
prise,   but   with    a   less    disturbing    influence 
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than  from  herself,  whose  very  presence, 
cognizant  as  Edith  knew  her  to  be  with  her 
inmost  feelings,  must  needs  "  make  weakness 
weak,"  and  unfit  her  for  the  reception  of  such 
amazing  news.  She  had  been  in  possession  of 
it  herself  for  many  days,  and  judging  from 
the  weight  of  it  even  upon  her  own  mind,  she 
had  almost  feared  lest  that  of  Edith  should 
break  down  under  the  burden  so  suddenly 
laid  upon  it. 

It  was  not  till  after  much  discussion  and 
consultation,  and  with  the  greatest  pressure 
upon  the  gallant  sailor  himself,  who  shrank 
from  it  with  a  cowardice  that  did  him  infinite 
credit,  that  it  had  been  decided,  in  case  of 
his  acquittal,  to  intrust  this  revelation  to  the 
captain's  hands.  It  was  hoped  that  the  good 
news  of  his  own  discharge  from  danger  would 
give  his  hearer  strength  to  bear  the  tidings 
of  what  concerned  herself;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  would  be  thus  conveyed  to  her  in  the 
most  natural  and  straightforward  manner. 

Unhappily,  however,  a  man  may  have  a 
story  at  first  hand,  and  even  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  yet  be  a  bad  hand  at  telling  it. 
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If  the  captain  had  not — as  he  had  remorse- 
fully confessed — absolutely  "  made  a  mess  of 
it,"  he  had  certainly  not  succeeded  as  a 
raconteur.  Indeed,  he  had  made  the  appall- 
ing mistake  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end 
of  his  story,  and  now  poor  Aunt  Sophia  had 
to  tell  it  all  over  again — under  what  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  great  disadvantage — to  an 
audience  on  the  brink  of  hysterics.  Even 
when  the  poor  girl  had  recovered  herself  a 
little,  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  quite 
understood  her  position,  since  she  kept  mur- 
muring "  Tarilam,  Tarilam,"  in  a  voice  so 
despairing  and  pathetic  as  would  have  touched 
her  companion  in  any  case,  but  which,  as 
matters  were,  gave  her  the  keenest  pain.  At 
last,  however,  the  symptoms  of  the  malady, 
as  it  were,  themselves  suggested  the  remedy, 
and  Aunt  Sophia  began  to  speak  to  her,  not 
of  the  lover  she  had  found,  but  of  him  she 
had  lost,  and  who,  heretofore,  had  been  so 
injudiciously  ignored. 

"Do  you  remember,  Edie,  darling,"  she 
said,  taking  the  girl's  hand  in  both  her  own, 
and  speaking  with    infinite  tenderness.   "  the 
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morning  on  which  he  found  you  in  this  very 
room,  looking  at  Charles  Layton's  picture  ? " 

The  reply  was  so  feeble  and  choked  with 
tears  that  only  the  ear  of  love  could  have 
caught  it. 

"  You  are  right,  my  darling ;  lie  did  not 
know  whose  it  was  at  the  time,"  continued 
Aunt  Sophia;  "but  no  sooner  had  he  left 
you  than  he  met  the  very  man  face  to  face, 
in  this  very  house,  and  recognized  him.  for 
whom  he  wTas  only  too  well — that  is  why 
Tarilam  has  never  seen  you  since,  dear  Edie." 

There  was  a  lon^  silence,  which  Aunt 
Sophia  forbore  to  break,  in  hopes  that  from 
that  last  sentence  the  girl  would  be  able  to 
guess  for  herself  the  situation,  and  thereby 
render  the  details  that  must  follow  less 
distressing. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Edie,  passing 
her  hand  helplessly  across  her  forehead. 
"How  came  Mr.   Layton  in  this  house'?" 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way.  When  he  leapt 
into  the  sea  it  was  as  he  thought  to  save  you, 
and  not  your  unhappy  cousin  ;  he  believed 
you  to  have   been   drowned    before  his  very 
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eyes.  How,  after  that  wicked  wretch  had 
cut  the  rope  by  which  he  could  have  regained 
the  Ganges,  he  was  picked  up  by  the  ship 
which  our  sailors  took  for  the  Flying  Butch- 
man,  I  will  tell  you  another  day ;  but  after 
he  returned  to  England  he  was  as  fully  con- 
vinced of  your  own  death  as  you  were  of  his. 
Though  he  had  saved  his  life,  it  seemed — as 
it  seemed  to  you — that  he  had  nothing  left  to 
live  for." 

Edith  uttered  a  piteous  moan,  which  went 
to  the  other's  heart,  for  she  understood  its 
meaning. 

"Do    not   reproach   yourself,   my   darling," 

she  continued,  soothingly,  "  for,  as  well  we  all 

know,  you  did  not  forget  him  any  more  than 

he  forgot  you.     You  are  both,  as  we  all  are, 

compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  what  seems 

the    best — where    all    is    bad — for    ourselves. 

Law    became    his    mistress,    and    he    applied 

himself  devotedly  to  his  profession,   though, 

as  it  happened,  there  was  no  longer  need  for 

him   to  work.     You  remember  that  he  used 

to  speak  to  you  of  certain  expectations  which 

might  possibly  bear  fruit.     They  did  so,  and 
VOL.  III.  o 
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soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  became  a 
rich   man,  upon  condition  of   his  taking  the 
name  of  Baring.     The   fact  of  his  existence 
thus   became    by  that   simple  means,   as  un- 
known   to    }Tou    as    that    of    yours   to    him. 
Though  he  knew,  of  course,  of  the  rest  of  us 
having    arrived    from    Faybur,    he    made    no 
attempt  to  communicate  with  us.     It  was  not 
nattering  to  poor  me,  Edie,  was  it  ?  but  the 
consciousness  that  you  were  lost  to  him  made 
every  association  with  you  distressing  to  him. 
"  Directly  he  heard,  however,  of  the  danger 
in    which    the    captain    stood   by    the    action 
of   Mr.    Bates,    he    volunteered    his    services. 
Though  he  knew  that  that  scoundrel  had  re- 
turned home,  he  had  hitherto  not  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  punish  him ;   his  attempt 
to  murder   him   by   cutting  the  rope   would 
have    been    a   difficult  thing   to  prove  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ;    but  the   fact,  as    he 
instantly  perceived,  might  be  made  of  infinite 
service  to   the   captain,  as  indeed  it  proved, 
for    on    the    confession    of    so   foul   a    crime, 
wrung  from  the   chief   witness    against   him, 
the  case  broke  down  at  once." 
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Here  Aunt  Sophia  paused ;  it  seemed  to 
her  as  though,  she  spoke  in  vain  ;  for  Edith 
evinced  no  sign  of  interest,  scarcely  of  atten- 
tion. Her  eyes  were  fixed  straight  before  her, 
with  an  expression  of  extreme  bewilderment 
and  pain,  and  the  hand  her  companion  clasped 
and  fondled  in  her  own  was  cold  as  ice  and 
dead  to  the  touch  of  sympathy. 

"  You  said  he  was  in  the  house — this  very 
house — that  day,"  she  murmured  presently. 

(i  Yes,  he  called,  as  I  have  said,  to  offer  his 
services  in  the  coming  trial,  of  which  he  had 
just  heard.  His  card,  of  course,  told  the 
captain  nothing,  and  '  Heaven  forbid  you 
should  be  the  man  I  take  you  for,'  were  the 
words  with  which  he  was  greeted. 

"  '  You  are  sorry,  it  seems,  to  see  me  in  the 
land  of  the  living,'  answered  Mr.  Lay  ton, 
bitterly.  'Well,  I  am  sorry  to  be  there 
myself/ 

"  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  should 

never  have  sought  to  renew  his  acquaintance 

with  the  captain,  on  account  of  the  melancholy 

associations   with    his    lost    darling    it    must 

needs  awaken,  but  for  the   peril  in  which  the 

o  2 
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other  stood,  and  which  it  was  in  his  power,  as 
he  thought,  to  free  him  from. 

"  Not  one  word  of  this,  Edie,  as  he  assures 
me,  did  the  poor  captain  at  the  moment 
understand ;  he  had  been  amazed  beyond 
measure  at  finding  Mr.  Lay  ton  still  alive ;  the 
thought  of  the  relations  that  had  once  existed 
between  you  and  him,  and  which  had  been  so 
unfortunately  severed  by  your  engagement 
with  Prince  Tarilam,  shocked  him  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  now  it  seemed  even  a  more  terrible 
complication  had  arisen.  It  was  plain  that 
Mr.  Layton  in  his  turn  did  not  know  of  your 
existence,  and  it  instantly  struck  the  captain 
that  it  would  be  better  he  should  never  learn 
it,  since  to  hear  you  were  alive  and  out  of  his 
reach  would  be  to  suffer  a  second  bereave- 
ment. If  you  had  told  the  captain,  as  the 
other  day  you  told  me,  that  you  intended  to 
sail  with  Tarilam  as  your  husband,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  opened  his  lips  to  Mr. 
Layton ;  that  he  did  not  know  this,  and 
therefore  felt  that  concealment  was  useless,  is 
something,  at  least,  to  be  thankful  for,  my 
darling." 
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Edith  shook  her  head,  and  a  piteous  shiver 
ran  through  her  slender  frame. 

"  I  feel  as  though  I  could  be  thankful 
for  nothing  but  death,"  she  answered  with 
despairing  calm.  "I  am  the  cause  of 
trouble  and  wretchedness  to  all  who  belong 
to  me,  and  most  of  all  to  those  whom  I  love 
best." 

"  At  all  events,  nobody  grudges  the  trouble 
you  have  cost  them,"  said  Aunt  Sophia  sooth- 
ingly. She  felt  how  utterly  inadequate  were 
such  words  for  the  occasion ;  the  role  she  had 
to  play  was  far  beyond  her  powers,  yet,  some- 
how, she  must  needs  £o  through  with  it. 
"  The  captain,  as  I  have  said,  my  darling,  felt 
that  sooner  or  later  Mr.  Lay  ton  must  become 
cognizant  of  what  had  happened,  and  that 
being  so,  the  sooner  he  should  learn  it  the 
better ;  and  yet,  as  he  confessed  to  me,  he 
shrank  from  telling  him  as  he  had  never  shrunk 
from  peril  on  sea  or  shore.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  no  situation  could  be  more  distressing  or 
beset  with  difficulties,  till  all  of  a  sudden, 
while  he  was  cudgelling  his  brains  for  a  way 
out    of    it,   the    matter    was    made    worse   a 
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thousandfold — the   door  opened   and   Tarilam 
himself  stood  before  them." 

With  a  sharp  cry  of  anguish,  Edith  put  her 
hands  up  to  her  ears,  as  if  to  close  her  senses 
to  what  was  coming. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE    SACRIFICE. 

"  Do  not  shut  your  ears,  Edie,  darling,"  con- 
tinued Aunt  Sophia  earnestly,  "  to  the  noblest 
story  that  ever  woman  had  to  tell  of  man. 

"  '  This  is  Prince  Tarilam,'  said  the  captain, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  said.  '  And  this/ 
said  the  prince,  interrupting  him  before  he 
could  complete  his  introduction,  '  is  Mr. 
Charles  Layton,  whom  Edie  believes  to  be 
dead  and  drowned.' 

"  He  had  recognized  the  likeness  to  the 
portrait  he  had  just  seen  in  your  hand,  and 
understood  at  once  not  only  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  what  must  needs  happen  if  he 
should  take  the  course  which  the  generosity 
of  his  noble  nature  had  instantly  suggested  to 
him.  His  voice  was  calm  and  even  gentle, 
the  captain  tells  me,  and  in  his  generous  face 
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could  be  already  read  the  self-sacrifice  he  had 
in  contemplation." 

"  Let  me  go  to  him  !  let  me  tell  him  what 
I  owe  him  ! "  cried  Edith,  starting  to  her  feet. 
"  Oh,  Tarilam,  Tarilam,  why  can  I  not  be  as 
noble  as  yourself  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  darling,  you  are  a  woman," 
answered  Aunt  Sophia  boldly,  "  and  what  was 
difficult  for  him  is  impossible  for  you.  Not, 
however,  by  a  hair's  breadth  would  I  belittle 
his  greatness.  You,  who  know  how  he  loved 
you,  can  alone  appreciate  what  it  cost  him  to 
give  you  up.  This,  he  did,  however,  in  a  few 
simple  words  that  deserve  to  be  written  in 
gold.  Since  you  would  never  have  promised 
to  be  his  own,  he  said,  had  you  not  believed 
his  rival  to  be  dead,  he  acknowledged  that  you 
belonged  by  right  to  him  who  had  first  won 
your  love.  The  simplicity  of  his  reasons  for 
riorht-doinor    touched    his   hearers    almost    as 

CD  O 

much  as  his  self-sacrifice  itself. 

" '  One  has  heard  of  nature's  noblemen,' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Layton,  '  but  here  is  a  born 
prince  indeed ; '  and,  independently  of  the 
huge  obligation  under  which  he  is  to  him,  it 
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is  impossible  to  exaggerate  his  admiration  for 
Tarilam 's  character.  Though,  from  obvious 
motives  of  delicacy,  he  has  forborne  to  thrust 
his  companionship  upon  him,  he  holds  him  as 
his  dearest  friend." 

"  Tarilam,  Tarilam,  tell  me  of  Tarilam," 
murmured  Edith  impatiently ;  to  speak  or 
think  of  others  just  then,  and  especially  of 
his  rival,  seemed  to  the  poor  girl,  bowed  down 
beneath  that  weight  of  debt,  ungrateful  and 
disloyal  to  her  generous  creditor. 

"  Tarilam,  my  darling,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected  of  him,"  answered  Aunt  Sophia, 
"had  no  thought  except  for  you,  and  how  to 
cause  you,  where  so  much  must  needs  be 
painful,  the  least  possible  distress  of  mind. 
It  was  arranged  that  under  pretence  of  being 
occupied  with  the  arrangements  for  the  de- 
parture of  his  people,  he  should  cease  to  visit 
you  as  usual.  He  had  resolved  to  sail  with 
them  directly  the  trial  was  over,  and  he  had 
seen  that  dear  friend  safe  for  whom,  in  all  his 
own  trouble,  he  had  shown  the  tenderest 
solicitude.  One  stipulation  only  he  made — 
that   he    should    bid   you    one   last   good-bye 
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before  he  went,  and  with  his  own  lips  wish 
you  that  happiness  which " 

Here  Aunt  Sophia  for  the  first  time  broke 
down  ;  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  not  giving  way  to  emotion,  for 
Edith's  sake,  had  hitherto  restrained  her  from 
doing  so ;  for  while  she  had  been  speaking  of 
Tarilam,  the  picture  of  his  calm,  despairing 
face,  so  ill-assorting  with  his  orenerous  and  self- 
denying  words,  had  never  been  absent  from 
her  mind.  She  was  moved,  in  truth,  no  less 
than  Edith  herself;  who,  though  she  now 
knew  what  Tarilam  had  done — and,  better 
than  any,  its  greatness  and  nobility — had  not 
been  a  witness  for  days  and  days,  as  Aunt 
Sophia  had  been,  to  the  doing  of  it.  Tears 
Tarilam  had  not  shed — for  he  had  done 
nothing  misbecoming — and  tears  did  not  be- 
come  his  father's  son  and  a  prince  of  Breda ; 
but  the  distress  of  that  brave  though  well- 
nigh  broken  heart,  had  been  terrible  to  witness, 
and  the  thought  of  it  all,  for  the  moment, 
fairly  overcame  her. 

Presently  she  felt  herself  roughly  shaken  by 
the  arm,  while  at  the  same  time  a  voice  she 
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scarcely  recognized  as  that  of  her  companion 
— it  was  so  fierce  and  harsh — rang  in  her 
trembling  ear.  "  And  who  forbade  my  Tarilam 
to  come  ?  "  it  inquired  menacingly  ;  "  who 
dared  to  deny  me  to  him  ?  Oh,  cruel  and 
ungrateful  wretch  that  he  must  think  me ! 
The  one  poor  favour  that  he  asked  of  one 
who  owed  him  all  to  be  refused  !  Who  was 
it,  woman  ? " 

"Edie  darling,  forgive  me,  it  was  I." 

"  You  ! " 

Monosyllable  though  it  was,  the  word  seemed 
the  very  concentration  of  contempt  and  even 
hate,  and  the  girl  shrank  from  her  as  she 
uttered  it. 

"Listen,  Edie,  and  when  I  have  told  you 
why  I  did  it,"  said  Aunt  Sophia  piteously, 
"  think  of  me  what  you  will.  When  he  first 
proposed  to  say  his  last  good-bye  to  you  in 
person,  I  offered  no  opposition  to  it ;  it 
would,  I  knew,  be  distressing  to  you,  of 
course,  to  the  last  degree,  but  since  he  seemed 
to  think  it  would  be  some  comfort  to  him,  I 
felt  it  only  due  to  him  that  he  should  have 
his  way.     It  was  then   arranged,  as   he    had 
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understood,  that  you  were  to  marry  him  within 
a  few  weeks  or  months ;  but  when  you  pre- 
sently confided  to  me  that  you  proposed  to  be 
his  wife  at  once  and  sail  with  him  to  Breda,  a 
terror  seized  me  lest  you  should  tell  him  so 
before  he  could  explain  how  matters  really 
stood.  It  would  have  been  too  much  for 
mortal  man  to  bear,  Edie,  if  his  disappoint- 
ment had  taken  that  shape ;  to  have  such  a 
cup  of  happiness  held  to  him  so  close,  and 
then  to  have  had  to  dash  it  from  his  lips  with 
his  own  hands,  was  an  ordeal  too  terrible  to 
subject  him  to.  Do  you  remember  how,  when 
you  told  me  of  your  intention,  I  said,  '  He 
must  never,  never  know  it '  ?  though  fortunately 
you  misunderstood  my  meaning.  All  I  thought 
of  then,  all  I  have  thought  of  since,  was  to 
spare  that  noble  heart  one  needless  pang.  I 
persuaded  him  that  to  see  you  again  would 
distress  you  infinitely  more  than  to  learn  what 
had  happened  from  other  lips,  or  from  his  own 
written  words,  and  that  argument,  as  I  had 
foreseen,  sufficed.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  write  just  now  to  his  dear  writing  mistress. 
— There,  there,  I  will  say  no  more." 
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Aunt  Sophia  had  said  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  though  how  to  have  told  her 
story  in  fewer  or  more  judicious  words  would 
have  puzzled  a  wiser  brain  than  hers.  Those 
simple  words,  "  his  dear  writing  mistress,"  had 
"  melted  the  waxen  heart "  of  her  companion, 
and  she  had  fallen  on  the  floor  like  one  struck 
by  death  itself.  The  tension  to  which  her 
mind  had  so  long  been  subjected,  followed  by 
the  shock  of  the  captain's  tidings,  had  tried  her 
strength  to  the  uttermost,  and  now  it  had 
given  way. 

"  I  have  killed  my  darling "  was  Aunt 
Sophia's  first  agonized  thought,  and  when,  after 
life  returned,  and  the  patient  lay  for  weeks 
in  fever  and  delirium,  her  remorse  was  hardly 
less  poignant.  Her  cry  was  only  exchanged 
for  one  almost  as  bitter,  "  I  Lave  driven  my 
darling  mad."  That  Edith,  however,  remained 
for  so  long  a  period  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
events  that  had  been  so  perilously  crowded 
into  her  last  day  of  conscious  life  was  pro- 
bably on  the  whole  to  her  advantage,  for 
before  she  came  to  herself  her  constitution  had 
had  time  to  gather  strength. 
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The  first  question  she  put  to  Aunt  Sophia 
in  her  natural  voice,  "  Where  is  he,  Sophy, 
dear?"  was  one  that  puzzled  that  good  lady 
not  a  little  to  reply  to ;  for  she  was  by  no 
means  certain  as  to  which  of  her  two  swains 
Edith  was  making  inquiry.  Upon  consider- 
ation, indeed,  she  felt  it  must  needs  be  Mr. 
Charles  Layton,  and  I  am  afraid  she  rather 
grudged  that  fortunate  gentleman  his  first 
place  in  her  niece's  mind. 

It  was  very  unreasonable,  of  course,  but 
the  fact  was  that  Aunt  Sophia  had  become, 
though  unconsciously,  a  partisan  on  the  losiDg 
side.  The  spoils  were  to  the  victor,  and  he 
could  well  afford  to  be  without  her  sympathy, 
the  absence  of  which,  moreover,  he  never 
discovered,  and  though  somebody  else  did  so, 
she  was  far  indeed  from  resenting  it.  If  any- 
thing could  have  made  Aunt  Sophia  dearer 
to  her  niece's  heart  than  she  was,  it  was  the 
consciousness  that  she  respected  and  admired 
Prince  Tarilam  more  than  any  living  man. 
They  did  not  talk  of  him  together  very  often, 
but  when  they  did  so  it  was  with  hushed 
voices  and  dewy  eyes. 
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Charley  alwavs  spoke  of  him  to  his  wife  as 
the  noblest  fellow  he  had  ever  met,  but  some- 
how his  praise  was  not  acceptable  to  her  ;  it 
was  well  meant,  indeed,  but,  like  the  worship 
that  had  been  offered  to  her  as  the  Queen  of 
Flowers,  it  was,  she  felt,  but  the  incense  of 
ignorance.  None  but  herself — and  one  other 
— knew  what  a  noble  heart  beat  in  Prince 
Tarilam's  breast,  and,  thanks  to  that  other, 
still  continued  to  beat.  Of  this,  however, 
Edith  knew  nothing  till  years  afterwards, 
when  the  child  that  had  nestled  in  her  bosom 
was  dancing  on  her  knee. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 
aunt  sophia's  secret. 

Edith  had  received  that  day  a  letter  from 
Breda,  the  first  of  many  a  one  that  reached 
her  whenever  opportunity  served,  and  the 
two  women  had  been  talking  of  the  writer 
with  infinite  tenderness. 

"  To  hear  that  dear  Tarilam  is  well  and 
happy,"  said  Edith,  looking  at  her  boy, 
"  makes  my  cup  of  happiness  full  to  the 
brim.  Hitherto,  as  I  may  now  confess  to 
you,  Sophy,  darling,  there  has  always  been  a 
drop  of  bitterness  in  it." 

"You  need  not  blame  yourself  on  that 
account,"  answered  Sophia,  with  a  sudden 
touch  of  tartness.  "  If  you  had  forgotten 
his  misery,  you  would  have  deserved  to 
share  it." 
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"  That  is  quite  true,  dear  Sophy,"  was  the 
humble  reply.  Then,  after  a  little  pause, 
"Was  he  so  very,  very  miserable?"  she  re- 
joined softly.  "  I  have  never  dared  to  ask 
you  about  what  happened  on  that  dreadful 
day,  when  you  took  leave  of  him,  but  now 
that  he  seems  so  happy  and  resigned " 

"  Or  says  so  for  your  sake,"  put  in  Aunt 
Sophia  significantly. 

"Indeed,  dear  Sophy,  I  hope  that  it  is 
not  so ;  why  should  you  think  it  ?  Have 
you  any  reason  unknown  to  me  ? " 

"Reason!  no,  I  have  no  reason,"  answered 
the  other,  dryly,  "  but  only  a  woman's  in- 
stinct, and  pity  for  a  generous  nature  hardly 
used." 

"  Oh,  Sophy,  and  have  7  no  pity  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  ashamed,  indeed,  to  think  so, 
Edie ;  but  you  have  your  husband  and  your 
child  ;  and  sometimes  in  your  paradise  of 
happiness  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
forgotten  him  to  whom  you  owe  it." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  have  not  forgotten  him ; 
Heaven  knows  it,  for  night  and  day  his  name 
is  in  my  prayers." 

VOL.  III.  p 
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"  Then    I    have    done  you    wrong ;   forgive 


me." 


The  two  women  kissed  and  wept,  while  the 
child  gazed  at  them  and  pulled  his  mother's 
sleeve,  amazed. 

"At  one  time  I  had  wished  to  keep  what 
I  had  to  tell  a  secret  to  myself  for  ever,  Edie, 
and  then  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  tell 
you  when  time  had  given  you  strength  to 
bear  it ;  and  then,  again,  when  I  saw  you,  as 
I  wrongfully  supposed,  forgetting  him  a  little, 
I  hid  the  matter,  because  I  felt  you  were 
unworthy  to  hear  it,  and  if  you  had  not  asked 
me,  Edie,  you  would  never  have  known  one 
word  of  it  to  my  dying  day. 

"  When  Tarilam  had  given  you  up  to  his 
rival,  it  wTas  fortunate,  indeed,  I  thought, 
that  he  had  so  much  to  busy  himself  about 
in  the  preparation  of  his  people  for  their 
voyage  and  in  the  lading  of  the  ship.  I 
saw  him  every  day,  and  though  he  spoke  of 
you  at  times  in  words  that  pierced  my  heart 
with  their  devotion  and  despair,  he  mainly 
dwelt  upon  the  subject  of  the  voyage,  and  of 
the  pleasure   which   this    and    that    and   the 
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many  gifts  he  was  taking  back  would  give 
the  king,  his  father.  You  remember  his  room, 
Edie,  how  crowded  it  was  with  those  little 
mementoes  of  his  own  choosing,  simple  and 
often  worthless  in  themselves,  but  speaking 
so  eloquently  of  his  filial  love  ? " 

There  was  no  reply,  but  by  the  tears  that 
coursed  down  Edith's  cheeks  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  remembered  them  well. 

"  At  last  the  ship  was  ready  for  sailing  at  an 
hour's  notice,  and  only  awaited  the  prince's 
pleasure,  while  he,  on  his  part,  was  delaying 
his  departure  for  the  result  of  the  trial.  It 
was  arranged  that  directly  this  should  be 
known  I  should  communicate  the  news  to 
him,  and  bid  him  a  last  farewell.  The  mes- 
senger arrived  from  the  court-house  only  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  captain  himself,  who 
always  says  that  the  heaviest  burthen  ever 
laid  upon  a  man's  shoulders  was  the  telling 
of  the  tale  he  had  to  tell  to  you.  While  he 
was  doing  it,  however,  I  was  employed  upon 
a  task  that  was  even  more  painful,  for  the 
captain's    story  had    a    bright   side    for    your 

eyes,  Edie,  and  my  good-bye  to  Tarilam  had 

p  2 
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none  for  his.  He  listened  to  all  I  had  to 
say  of  you  with  greedy  ears,  but  in  silence, 
and  the  distress  in  his  gentle  face  was  piteous 
to  witness.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to 
give  him  comfort  was  the  conviction  I  ex- 
pressed that  in  due  time,  and  after  you  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  departure, 
you  would  be  happy.  He  seemed  to  feel  the 
same  content  as  regarded  you  which  a  dying 
parent  feels  in  the  happiness  of  his  children." 

"  Did  he  speak  of  Charley  ? "  whispered 
Edith,  in  trembling  tones. 

"  Yes  ;  in  the  most  kind  and  generous  terms, 
acknowledging  his  superiority  to  himself  and 
the  likelihood  of  his  making  you  a  better 
husband.  Not  a  touch  of  jealousy  'stained 
the  white  radiance '  of  that  noble  soul." 

Edith  was  choked  with  sobs.  Aunt  Sophia 
took  up  the  child  and  placed  it  on  the  mother's 
lap  ere  she  resumed. 

"  He  had  declined  to  write  to  you  ere  he 
went  away,  as  I  have  said ;  but  I  now  be- 
sought him  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
doing  so  on  arriving  at  Breda.  I  told  him 
how   dear   his    memory  would    always   be   to 
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you,  and  what  pleasure  it  would  give  you 
to  hear  from  him.  To  this  he  answered  no- 
thing. '  You  will  write  to  her,  will  you  not, 
dear  Tarilam,'  I  adjured  him  solemnly,  '  as 
soon  as  you  get  home  ? ' 

"  Then,  when  he  still  made  no  reply,  I  read 
something  in  his  face,  which,  though  it  must 
have  been  there  all  along,  I  had  not  seen 
before.  I  should  not  have  seen  it  then, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  recollection  that  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  of  something  he  had  said  to 
me  in  Faybur.  He  had  told  me  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  his  royal  race,  when  they 
found  life  too  great  a  burthen,  to  put  an  end 
to  their  own  existence  by  the  woorali  poison,  a 
few  grains  of  which  they  always  carried  about 
with  them.  I  had  thought  little  of  it  at  the 
time — for,  strange  as  it  was,  there  was  so  much 
else  that  was  strange  in  those  days — and  still 
less  afterwards,  when  Tarilam  had,  as  it  were, 
become  one  of  ourselves,  and  seemed  to  be 
separated  from  all  the  ways  of  his  kinsfolk. 
But  now  that  he  would  not  give  me  his 
promise  to  write — for,  as  you  know,  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  tell  a  lie — it  struck  me, 
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in  a  flash,  what  he  meant  to  do.  '  Tarilam/ 
I  said,  '  I  have  given  you  hope,  and  good 
hope,  that  sooner  or  later  our  Edie  may 
recover  from  the  sorrow  which  your  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  departure  must  needs  cause 
her ;  but,  believe  me,  she  is  in  no  condition 
to  bear  any  further  shock.  If  you  think  of 
killing  yourself,  remember  you  will  kill  her 
also/ 

"  He  did  not  answer,  but  turned  his  face 
away  from  me  with  a  piteous  groan.  I  had 
.guessed  his  purpose,  and  saw  that  it  was 
already  frustrated.  He  had  flattered  himself 
that  be  had  found  a  way  of  escape  out  of  his 
misery,  and  now  it  was  closed  to  him,  as  I 
knew,  for  ever.  l  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
die  for  her,  dear  Tarilam,'  I  said,  'but  you 
must  do  more — you  must  live  for  her,'  and  it 
is  for  your  sake,  Edie,  that  he  is  living  now." 

For  the  rest,  a  more  loving  husband  than 
Charles  Layton  no  woman  ever  found,  nor 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  since  he  had 
been  always  devoted  to  her.  "  Faithful  and 
true,  living  or  dead,"   had   been  the  promise 
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he  had  made  to  her  from  the  first,  and  he 
kept  it  loyally.  She  was  loving  and  de- 
voted, too,  but  with  a  difference ;  the  sense 
that  she  had  not  been  so  loyal  as  he  op- 
pressed her.  Her  offence  (for  such  she  always 
considered  it)  in  this  respect  had  unhappily 
been  twofold,  or  rather  had  been  a  twofold 
catastrophe.  She  had  forgotten  the  dead 
and  misled  the  living.  They  had  both  for- 
given her  and  both  assured  her,  indeed,  that 
there  was  nothing;  to  forgive,  but  she  could 
not  forgive  herself.  The  subject  was  never 
alluded  to,  but  years  elapsed  before  remorse 
faded  to  regret.  She  had  troubles,  as  have 
the  happiest  of  us — one  that  especially  wrings 
a  mother's  heart,  but  even  that  did  not  surpass 
the  pang  of  pity  and  self-reproach  that  shot 
through  it  whenever  she  thought  of  Tarilam. 
Society  was  distasteful  to  her,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  she  feared  lest  its  babble — whether 
thoughtless  or  malicious — might  concern  itself 
with  this  tender  topic,  and  partly  because  long 
residence  in  her  island  home  had  begotten  a 
taste  for  solitude.  Her  husband  toiled  and 
throve,   and  was  raised,  while  still  in  middle 
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life,  to  the  bench.  Her  greatest  happiness  was 
in  his  success,  and,  above  all,  in  the  honour  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  men ;  but  her  own 
life,  was  a  retired  one.  What  had  happened 
to  her  at  Faybur  was  not  only  an  epoch  in  her 
life,  but  an  experience  that  coloured  all  the 
current  of  it.  Many  a  woman,  before  she 
meets  the  man  of  her  choice,  has  a  sweetheart 
whose  memory  keeps  its  tender  and  not  un- 
wholesome fragrance  for  years,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  Tarilam  abode,  in  all  honesty  and 
honour,  in  Edith's  heart  for  ever.  She  never 
forgot  her  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


EPILOGUE. 

THE    FAIRY    GODMOTHER. 

It  was  by  the  last  post,  on  the  previous 
evening,  that  Arthur  Forester  had  received  at 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple  the  MS.  which 
Cicely  had  sent  him,  and  when  he  rose  from 
its  perusal  the  summer  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  The  narrative  was  certainly  not 
without  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  the  more 
so  since  it  was  the  life  history  of  one  still 
living,  and  whom  he  had  so  lately  seen ;  but 
it  could  hardly,  I  fear,  have  riveted  his  eyes 
to  its  pages  for  so  many  hours  had  it  not  had 
for  him  a  personal  interest  of  the  most  vital 
kind.  It  was,  indeed,  as  he  had  been  assured, 
no  allegory,  but  a  lesson  that  he  who  ran 
might  read ;  its  obvious  moral  was,  under 
every   chance   and    change,   to    be    faithful  to 
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those  we  love ;  and  it  addressed  itself,  as 
Cicely  had  told  him,  at  least  as  much  to  her 
as  to  him.  She  mi^ht  have  said  even  more 
so,  for  in  her  godmother's  story,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  was  that  of  Edith  Norbury,  it  was 
Edith  who  had  failed  in  her  fidelity,  and  not 
her  lover.  It  was  true  that  her  own  case  was 
not  Cicely's,  inasmuch  as  she  had  refused  to 
be  engaged  to  him ;  but,  if  he  had  had  any 
doubt  of  it  before,  he  was  now  well  convinced 
that  she  loved  him,  and  was  willing  to  wait 
for  him,  if  only  he  should  prove  himself 
worthy  of  her ;  her  sending  him  the  story 
could  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
assure  him  of  it. 

The  words  that  she  had  written  on  its 
envelope  were  even  still  more  convincing — 
"  I  sympathize  with  her  regrets,"  which 
meant,  of  course,  with  Edith's  regrets  ;  for  if 
the  tale  had  been  named  after  its  heroine 
instead  of  its  hero,  might  it  not  well  have 
been  called  '  The  Eemorse  of  Edith  Norbury '  ? 

And  who  was  this  Edith  Norbury,  whom  he 
had  only  seen  but  once,  and  never  before — 
though  it  seemed  she  was  Cicely's  godmother 
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— so  much  as  heard  of?  There  was  a  Layton, 
he  dimly  remembered  to  have  heard,  who  had 
risen  at  an  unusually  early  age  to  the  bench, 
and  had  died  when  still  young — for  a  judge. 
That  must  have  been  thirty  years  ago  and 
more ;  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
beautiful  old  lady  he  had  seen  in  the  wheeled 
chair,  and  whom  he  had  likened  to  a  princess, 
was  his  wddow.  And  it  seemed  that  she 
might  have  been  a  princess  had  she  so  chosen. 
No  wTonder  that  Cicely  had  said  to  him  that 
evening,  "  Among  all  the  thousands  that  are 
in  these  gardens,  there  is  no  one  whose 
story  has  been  such  a  romance  as  hers,"  but 
how  strange  it  was  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  it! 

Upon  consideration,  however,  was  it,  he 
asked  himself,  so  strange  ?  It  was  a  story 
that  its  heroine  had  very  good  reasons  for 
concealing ;  and  its  incidents  were  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  However  notorious  it 
might  once  have  been,  there  wras  time  enough 
and  to  spare  for  it  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Scores  of  people  with  whose  name  the  wTorld 
is  busy  in  their  youth  survive  to  find  them- 
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selves  obscure,  and  the  more  quickly  if,  as 
was  doubtless  this  lady's  case,  they  seek 
obscurity. 

Interesting  as  Lady  Layton  had  become  to 
him  since  he  had  learnt  her  story,  Mr.  Arthur 
Forester  had,  however,  matters  of  greater 
interest  to  think  of,  albeit  they  arose  from  its 
perusal.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  two  letters, 
one  to  the  secretary  of  a  great  personage  who 
had  offered  him  the  appointment  in  India,  and 
one  to  Cicely.  The  tone  of  this  latter  note 
was  affectionate  and  devoted,  but  free  from 
passion.  "  I  have  read  the  story  of  your  dear 
godmother,"  it  said,  "  with  the  utmost  interest, 
and  have  laid  its  lesson  to  heart.  I  should 
have  liked  before  I  sail  to  thank  her  for  it  in 
person,  but  I  can  easily  understand  that  that 
is  impossible.  My  time  is  short — three  weeks 
from  this  date.  You  will  give  me,  dear  Cicely, 
one  interview,  I  know,  before  I  go.  I  promise 
you  it  shall  cost  you  nothing,  for  I  will  ask 
for  nothing."  It  was  a  very  humble  letter  as 
regarded  Cicely,  and  a  very  modest  one  as 
regarded  himself.  "With  such  a  prize  in 
view  as  I  have,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  small  thing 
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to  say  that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  win  it.  If  I 
fail  to  do  so,  it  will  be  my  own  fault,  but  not 
(as  I  would  have  selfishly  made  it)  another's 
misfortune." 

In  reply  to  his  letter,  Cicely  appointed 
a  day  for  their  interview.  It  was  not  at 
an  early  date,  but  the  reason  for  that,  as 
they  were  to  meet  but  once  before  his  de- 
parture for  India,  was  easily  explicable.  To 
feel  that  he  was  still  on  English  ground  for 
any  time  after  she  had  bidden  him  her  last 
good-bye  would  naturally  be  distressing  to 
her.  In  the  interval  Arthur  Forester  occu- 
pied himself  in  making  arrangements  for  his 
departure. 

At  the  appointed  day  he  repaired  to  his 
uncle's  house — who  was  a  widower — where 
he  was  evidently  expected.  Instead  of  being 
shown  up  into  the  drawing-room,  he  was 
ushered  to  the  boudoir,  which  he  rightly 
judged  to  be  of  good  omen.  Impecunious 
cousins  and  detrimentals  generally  have  not 
the  entree  of  that  sacred   apartment. 

Presently  Cicely  entered,  accompanied  by 
an  old  lady,  very  gentle  and  gracious-looking, 
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who  leaned  upon  the  girl's  arm.  Arthur 
recognized  her  at  once,  and  before  saluting 
his  mistress,  respectfully  raised  her  companion's 
fingers  to  his  lips.  "  You  know  who  I  am, 
it  seems,  young  sir,"  she  observed  good- 
naturedly. 

Now,  instead  of  saying  "  Yes,  you  are 
Cicely's  godmother,"  Arthur  had  the  intelli- 
gence to  reply,  "  You  are  Lady  Lay  ton, 
madam/'  and  she  inclined  her  head  with  a 
smile  of  pleasure.  Even  the  most  unselfish  of 
one's  fellow-creatures  like  to  be  valued  for 
their  own  sakes.  Moreover,  the  young  man's 
words  were  accompanied  by  a  look  of  un- 
mistakable tenderness  and  sympathy.  It 
touched  him  to  think  that,  woefully  changed 
indeed  by  time  and  trials,  but  still  a  living 
being;  like  himself,  there  stood  before  him 
Edith  Norbury,  who  fifty  years  ago  had  been, 
perhaps,  the  counterpart  of  Cicely  herself. 
Her  story,  with  all  its  dramatis  personse,  came 
involuntarily  into  his  mind.  Were  they  all 
dead  and  gone,  he  wondered,  and  she  alone 
left  to  tell  of  them  ? 

Her  ladyship  looked  at  him  very  fixedly. 
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""Forgive,"  she  said,  "the  egotism  of  a  recluse. 
What  is  it,  young  sir,  that  you  are  thinking 
about  me  ? " 

Arthur  blushed  to  his  forehead.  If  lie 
oould  have  invented  some  less  personal  reply 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  done  so ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  told 
her  the  simple  truth. 

"It  is  a  good  sign  for  you,  darling,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Cicely,  "  that  this  young  man 
pities  the  old.  Yes,  sir,"  she  added  in  low 
tremulous  tones,  "  they  are  all  dead,  save  one 
— the  good  Prince,  and  my  dear  husband,  and 
kind  Aunt  Sophy,  and  honest  Captain  Head. 
They  are  all  gone  to  heaven,  where  I  hope 
soon  to  follow  them.  But  do  not  let  me 
shadow  with  my  cares,  my  child,  your  parting 
hour." 

Here  the  old  lady  whispered  to  Cicely  some- 
thing, at  which  she  shook  her  pretty  head. 
"  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,"  returned  her  lady- 
ship, though  not  at  all  like  one  who  is  acting 
compulsorily,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
bright  smile  that  illumined  her  gray  face  as 
sunshine  sparkles  on  the  frost. 
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"You  see  it  is  not  as  if  you  and  Sissy  here 
were  engaged  to  be  married,  Mr.  Arthur,"  she 
be^an,  "  in  which  case,  you  would  be  settling; 
your  own  affairs  together,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  old  woman  in  Christendom ; 
but  as  I  understand  the  matter,  you  are  both 
as  free  as  air,  though  one  of  you  is  on  his 
probation."  Here  Cicely  was  about  to  inter- 
rupt, but  her  godmother  lifted  an  imperious 
finger  for  silence.  "  I  am  speaking  to  the 
young  gentleman,"  she  said,  "  and  not  to  you 
at  all,  miss." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true,  Lady  Lay  ton," 
returned  Arthur  humbly,  "except  that  my 
own  position  is  not  quite  so  good  as  you  are 
pleased  to  describe  it." 

"  You  mean  that  if  your  happiness  could  be 
secured  by  your  own  efforts  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  your  success ;  but  that  it  is  very 
doubtful,  even  if  you  do  your  very  best  in 
India,  whether  you  will  earn  sufficient,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  to  enable  you  to  come 
home  and  maintain  a  wife  in  England." 

"  I  could  go  out  to  Mm"  murmured  Cicely 
pleadingly. 
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"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  miss," 
returned  her  godmother  sharply.  "  Do  you 
suppose  that  my  young  friend  here  is  such  a 
selfish  wretch  as  to  permit  it  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  protested  Arthur.  "  She 
might  be  shipwrecked." 

"True;  as  I  was.  Then  you  would  think 
her  dead  and  marry  some  one  else." 

"  Never/1  said  Arthur,  confidently. 

The  tears  came  into  the  old  lady's  eyes. 

"  That  is  what  I  used  to  say,  my  dear,  you 
remember,"  she  murmured  sadly,  "  and  yet  I 
did  not  keep  my  word." 

Arthur  did  remember  it,  but  unfortunately 
too  late ;  he  was  vexed  with  himself  for 
having  inadvertently  distressed  her ;  but  it 
was  plain  she  was  not  vexed  with  him. 

From  "young  sir"  she  had  dropped  quite 
naturallv  into  "mv  young*  friend/1  and  now 
she  had  called  him  "  my  dear." 

"  I  think  I  will  leave  you  two  young  people 
together,"  she  said ;  then  with  a  loving  glance 
at  Cicely,  "  You  may  tell  him  what  you  please, 
my  darling." 

"  I  would  much  rather  that  you  stayed  with 
vol.  in.  Q 
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us,  dear  godmother,  and  told  him  yourself," 
replied  Cicely  demurely. 

"  That  is  not  your  view,  Mr,  Arthur  ? "  said 
the  old  lady  smiling,  for  indeed  the  young 
gentleman's  countenance,  which  had  risen  to 
'  very  fair '  at  that  promise  of  a  tete-a-tete,  had 
fallen  a  little  ;  "  nor  must  you  imagine  that  it 
is  in  reality  Sissy's.  She  only  wishes  to  give 
an  old  woman  whom  she  loves,  and  who  has  few 
joys  left  her  in  this  world,  a  great  pleasure." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  hinder  it, 
dear  madam,"  said  Arthur  earnestly.  He  felt 
what  he  said,  for  the  old  lady  interested  him 
immensely. 

"You  have  a  kind  heart,  sir,"  said  Lady 
Lay  ton  gently,  "  which  makes  the  task  that 
has  been  committed  to  me  the  more  welcome. 
Though  you  have  known  Sissy  long,  I  have 
known  her  longer,  and  though  it  may  seem 
impossible  to  you,  I  do  not  love  her  less.  I 
have  for  many  years  lived  more  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present,  and  quite  alone.  It 
pleased  God  to  take  my  darling  boy  from  me, 
and  since  then  she  has  been  as  my  own  child. 
Having  no   mother  it  was  natural   that  she 
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should  come  to  me  for  advice  and  assistance 
in  her  little  troubles ;  but  at  last  there  came 
a  great  trouble — you,  sir." 

Here  Lady  Lay  ton  shook  a  jewelled  ringer 
at  him,  and  Arthur  hung  his  head ;  not  so 
low,  however,  but  that  he  could  see  Cicely 
smiling  benignly  on  him  over  her  godmother's 
chair,  which  kept  his  spirits  up  amazingly. 

"  I  was  horrified  to  find  that  a  young  man 
without  a  penny  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
my  godchild.  What  was  still  worse,  this 
gentleman  did  not  seem  inclined  to  bestir 
himself  to  earn  a  penny." 

Arthur  made  a  movement  of  dissent. 

"  That  is  what  I  gathered,  sir,  from  my 
informant,  notwithstanding,  you  may  be  sure, 
that  she  made  every  excuse  for  you ;  you  were 
ready  to  break  stones  in  the  road  to  win  her, 
in  England,  it  seemed,  only  stone-breaking 
was  not  a  remunerative  calling ;  but  you  hesi- 
tated to  accept  £200  a  year  in  India  with  the 
same  object." 

"  It  was  not  the  going  to  India,  madam, 
but  the  fear  of  losing  her  while  I  was  away," 
put  id  the  young  man  plaintively. 

Q  2 
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"  That  is  what  you  protested,  of  course ; 
but  I  was  not  inclined  to  believe  you.  '  This 
is  in  my  opinion  an  idle  young  fellow,  Sissy,' 
I  said,  '  and  totally  unworthy  of  you/  on 
which  Sissy  burst  into  tears. 

"  '  It  is  better  to  cry  now,'  said  I,  '  than  to 
cry  when  things  are  past  mending.'  So  you 
see,  sir,  I  was  set  dead  against  you,  and  did 
what  I  could  to  your  disadvantage." 

"  At  first"  observed  Cicely  very  softly,  like 
an  explanatory  chorus  which  has  lost  its  voice. 

"  Be  quiet,  miss,"  remarked  the  old  lady 
reprovingly.  "  Well,  sir,  my  advice  to  Sissy 
was  not  only  that  she  should  not  engage 
herself  to  you — which,  indeed,  she  was  far  too 
wise  to  do — but,  unless  you  accepted  that 
appointment  in  India  of  your  own  free-will, 
that  she  should  give  you  up.  She  would  not 
express  her  own  opinion  on  the  matter  that 
night  at  the  Inventions  one  way  or  the  other, 
you  remember ;  but  left  it  to  your  own 
decision,  and  still  you  hesitated,  sir.  Then 
suddenly  (catching  sight  of  me  in  my  wheeled 
chair)  she  thought  of  my  unhappy  story, 
which,  if  read  aright,  though  she  could  not 
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]3light  her  faith  to  you  in  so  many  words,  it 
struck  her  might  indirectly  assure  you  of  it." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  it  did  so,"  murmured 
the  young  fellow. 

"My  experience  has  been  a  bitter  one, 
Heaven  knows,  but  since  it  has  taught  you 
wisdom,  it  has  not  been  without  good  fruit. 
God  bless  you  both  ! " 

Arthur  once  more  bowed  his  head,  this  time 
without  venturing  to  look  at  Cicely ;  he  felt 
somehow  that  some  supreme  moment  as  re- 
garded his  future  wTas  at  hand ;  but  when 
he  looked  up  again,  Lady  Layton  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  You  will  not  see  her  again,  Arthur,"  said 
Cicely,  gravely,  in  answer  to  his  look  of  amaze- 
ment. "It  was  only  for  my  sake  that  my 
dear  godmamma  consented  to  see  you  at  all ; 
for  she  sees  no  one.  If  I  had  not  been  certain 
that  she  would  have  liked  you,  I  would  not 
have  risked  it." 

"  Risked  it  1 " 

"  That  was  not  perhaps  the  right  word  to 
use,"  said  Cicely,  blushing,  "for  in  any  case 
I  had  obtained  her  consent  to  our  betrothal." 
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Here  there  was  what  is  called  in  music  '  an 
interval,'  and  it  was  very  harmoniously  spent. 

"  What  are  those  papers  she  has  left  on  the 
table,  Sissy  ? " 

"  Papers  ?  I  did  not  know  there  were  more 
than  one.  This  is  your  appointment  from 
Judge  Manners,  a  very  old  friend  of  Lady 
Lay  ton's  husband." 

"  Judge  Manners  !     But  it  was  not  in  his 

gift." 

"  Not  the  Indian  one.  But  this  is  a  revising 
barristership,  and  she  knows  some  'solors.,'  as 
you  call  them,  and  promises  to  get  you  work 
from  them  besides." 

"  What  a  fairy  godmother  my  darling 
has  ! " 

"  You  may  well  say  that,"  exclaimed  Cicely, 
her  pretty  face  lit  up  with  glad  suprise.  "  See 
what  she  has  given  to  me,  Arthur.  " 

It  was  a  deed  making  over  to  her  the  sum 
of  £500  a  year  till  the  donor's  death,  "after 
which  my  dear  godchild  will  be  otherwise,"  it 
said,  "  suitably  provided  for." 

"  And  did  you  know  nothing  of  this  ?  " 

"  Not  of  this,  only  of  the  other." 
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"  I  wonder  why  she  never  told  you  until 
now  ? " 

"  I  think  I  know,  my  darling.  She  had  not 
made  up  her  mind  until  she  had  seen  you 
whether  you  were  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
be  intrusted  with  such  a  treasure  as  myself. 
If  she  had  had  her  doubts,  she  would  have 
withheld  her  munificence,  until  you  had  passed 
through  some  period  of  probation ;  but  as  it 
is—" 

"  We  are  to  be  married  to-morrow,"  inter- 
rupted Arthur  rapturously. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish  ? " 

"  But  that  is  what  she  means,  Sissy  ;  J 
don't  say  that  she  has  fixed  that  date  for  the 
ceremony,  but  she  wishes  it  to  happen  as  soon 
as  possible.  To  delay  it  would  be  an  act  of 
mutiny  and  ingratitude  of  which  I  cannot 
believe  you  capable,  and  which  would  be  only 
worthy  of  Mr.  Bates." 

Moved  by  these  and  other  arguments,  Cicely 
consented  to  name  the  day,  and  it  was  not  a 
remote  one. 

The  only  drawback  to  it  in  the  young 
couple's    eyes    when   it    arrived   was   that    it 
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lacked  the  presence  of  Lady  Lay  ton,  who,  as 
they  both  honestly  thought,  was  very  in- 
adequately '  represented '  by  a  magnificent 
diamond  necklace. 

"Who  was  that  stout  old  gentleman,  my 
darling,"  inquired  the  bridegroom,  as  they 
drove  away  for  their  honeymoon,  "  who  handed 
you  your  godmother's  present  ?  I  heard  him 
say  something  about  being  her  dearest  friend." 

"  That  is  the  sole  survivor  of  whom  she 
spoke  the  other  day.  When  the  East  India 
Company  were  dissolved,  some  of  its  naval 
officers  took  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  he 
is  one  of  them,  Admiral  Conolly,  C.B." 

"  What,  Master  Lewis  Conolly  1  " 

"  Yes,  the  same,  though  not  the  same.  He 
is  the  only  person  alive  in  England,  save 
poor  dear  godmamma,  who  remembers  Prince 
Tarilam." 
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Bacon.  By  Somerville  Gibney.  Illustrations  by  M.  Fitz- 
gerald.    Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards.     6s. 

FOLK    AND    FAIRY    TALES.      By     Mrs.  Burton 

Harrison.  With  twenty-four  original  wbole-page  Engravings 
by  Walter  Crane.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  In  hand- 
somely designed  cover,  gilt  edges.     6s. 

CATHEDRAL  DAYS  :  a  Tour  through  Southern 
England.     By  Anna  Bowman  Dodd.     6s. 

OLD  COURT  LIFE  IN  FRANCE.  By  Mrs.  Frances 
Elliott.  With  twenty-one  original  whole-page  Engravings. 
Royal  8vo      7s.  6d. 

FIFTY  YEARS   OF  A   GOOD  QUEEN'S   REIGN. 

By  A.  H.  Wall.  With  six  Portraits.  Imp.  16rno.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.     4s.  6d. 


(     13     ) 
NEW   NOVELS. 


Just  ready.     At  all  Libraries  in  Town  and  Country. 
THE  NUN'S  CURSE.     By  Mrs.  Riddell.     3  vols. 


HER    TWO    MILLIONS.      By    William     Westall. 
3  vols. 


THROUGH  GREEN  GLASSES.     By  F.  M.  Allen. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations  bv  M.  Fitzgerald.     1  vol. 


THE    FOX   AND    THE    GOOSE  :    a  New  Sporting 
Novel.     1  vol. 

A  MODERN  MAGICIAN.     By  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy, 
3  vols. 


JOHN   O'LONDON  :   a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Roger 
Bacon.     By  Somerville  Gibney.     1  vol. 


A    PRINCE    OF    THE    BLOOD.     By    James   Payn. 
3  vols. 


THE    TWIN    SOUL  :    A    Psychological    Romance. 
2  vols. 


ONE    MAID'S  MISCHIEF.     By  G.  Manyille  Fexn. 

3  vols. 


(     14     ) 

SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 

JOHN  0'  LONDON  :  By  Somerville  Gibney. 

THE  STORY  OF  ANTHONY  GRACE.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THROUGH  GREEN  GLASSES.    By  F.  M.  Allen. 

AT  THE  RED  GLOVE.     By  K.  S.  Macquoid. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.     By  B.  M.  Croker. 

HIS  HELPMATE.     By  Frank  Barrett. 

A  TEERIBLE  LEGACY.     By  G.  W.  Appleton. 

THE    MASTER  OF    THE    CEREMONIES.    By  G.   Manville 

Fenn. 
IN  JEOPARDY.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
DOUBLE  CUNNING.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  ALIENS.     By  Henry  F.  Keenan. 
AS  IN  A  LOOKING  GLASS.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
A  LUCKY  YOUNG  WOMAN.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
TEMPEST  DRIVEN.     By  Richard  Dowling. 
A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE.     By  the  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn." 
LIL  LORIMER.     By  Theo.  Gift. 
THE  SACRED  NUGGET.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
THE  CHILCOTES.     By  Leslie  Keith. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

THE  DIAMOND  LENS.     By  Fitzjames  O'Brien. 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOOSE. 

JACK  ALLYN'S  FRIENDS.     By  G.  W.  Appleton. 

LIEUTENANT  BARNABAS.    By  Fbank  Barrett.  [In  the  press. 

TWO  PINCHES  OF  SNUFF.    By  William  Westall. 

THE    CONFESSIONS    OF   A    COWARD    AND    COQUETTE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Parish  of  Hilby." 
A  LIFE'S  MISTAKE.     By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
IN  ONE  TOWN.    By  E.  Downey. 
ANCHOR  WATCH  YARNS.     By  E.  Downey. 
ATLA.     By  Mrs.  J.  Gregory  Smith. 
LESS  THAN  KIN.     By  J.  E.  Panton. 
A  REIGNING  FAVOURITE.     By  Annie  Thomas. 
THE  NEW  RIVER.     By  Somerville  Gibney. 
UNDER  TWO  FIG  TREES.     By  H.  Francis  Lester. 
COMEDIES   FROM   A    COUNTRY    SIDE.      By    W.    Outram 

Tristram. 


(     15     ) 

TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


THE  LAD  YE  NANCYE.  By  "  Rita." 

THE  DEAN  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER.  By  F.  C. 

Philips. 

MERE  SHAKINGS.     By  J.  F.  Keane. 

JACK  AND  THREE  JILLS.     By  F.  G.  Philips. 

SOCIAL  VICISSITUDES.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 

PROPER  PRIDE.     By  B.  M.  Ceoker. 

PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE.     By  B.  M.  Ceoker. 

MESS  GASCOIGNE.     By  Mrs.  Riddell. 

THE    PRETTIEST    WOMAN    IN    WARSAW.     By 

Mabel  Collins. 

HER  WEEK'S  AMUSEMENT.     By  the   Author  of 

"  Molly  Bawn." 
A  COQUETTE'S  CONQUEST.     By  "Basil." 
IN  A  SILVER  SEA.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
GREAT  PORTER  SQUARE.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  WHITE  SHADOWS.     By  B.  L. 

Farjeon. 
GRIF.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
THE  LAST  STAKE.     By  Madame  Foli. 
SNOWBOUND  AT  EAGLE'S.     By  Bret  Harte. 
THE     FLOWER     OF     DOOM.     By     M.     Betham- 

.   Edwards. 
VIVA.     By  Mrs.  Forrester. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.     By    the    Author   of 

•«  Molly  Bawo." 
FOLLY  MORRISON.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
HONEST  DAVIE.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
UNDER    ST.    PAUL'S.     By  Richaed  Dowling. 
THE     DUKE'S      SWEETHEART.       By     Richaed 

Dowling. 
THE    OUTLAW   OF   ICELAND.     By  Victoe  Hugo. 
THAT  VILLAIN   ROMEO.     By  Fitzgeeald  Molloy. 
WHAT    HAST    THOU     DONE  ?       By    Fitzgeeald 

Mollot.  [In  the  press. 

LOUISA.     By  K.   S.  Macquoid.  [In  the  press. 


(     16     ) 
SHILLING  NOVELS. 


THE  GREAT  HESPER.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
A  BAG  OF  DIAMONDS.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
THE  DARK  HOUSE.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
EVE  AT  THE  WHEEL.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
THE  CHAPLAIN'S  CRAZE.     By  G.  M.  Fenn. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY.     By  the  Author  of  "  Mehalah." 
A  HOUSE  OF  TEARS.     By  E.  Downey. 
LADY  VALWORTH'S  DIAMONDS.     By  the  Author 

of  "Phyllis.*' 

A   PRINCE    OF    DARKNESS.     By    the   Author   of 

"  The  House  on  the  Marsh." 

THE  SKELETON  KEY.     By  R.  Dowling. 
MOLKA.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 
A  DEADLY  ERRAND.     By  Max  Hillary. 
OLIVER'S  BRIDE.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
EATEN  UP.     By  Eosten. 

*%  Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey's  Illustrated  Catalogue 
contains  Portraits  of  the  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"  Frank 
Barrett,  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker,  Richard 
Dowling,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  George  Minoille  Fenn,  Somerville 
Gibney,  James  Grant,  Victor  Hugo,  Bret  Harte,  Richard  Ashe 
King  ("  Basil,")  The  Abbe  Liszt,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Fitzgerald 
Molloy,  John  Augustus  O'Shea,  Mrs.  Panton,  F.  C.  Philips, 
Blanche  Roosevelt,  George  Sand,  Florence  Warden,  and 
William  Westall. 

A  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  additional  portraits  of 
James  Payn,  Mrs.  Riddell,  O'Neill  Daunt,  Mabel  Colllins, 
Harry  Furniss,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  Author  of  "  Mehalah,"" 
G.  W.  Applelon,  Robert  Buchanan,  Thomas  Purnell,  G.  L.  M. 
Strauss,  fyc,  is  in  preparation. 


Ward  &  Downey,  Publishers,  12,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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